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The Faith of Sctentists 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


 - FALSE gods arise and have 
their day until the shadows lengthen 
and twilight descends. To-day we are 
witnessing what many experts call the 
twilight of Science. It could, with more 
justice, be called the twilight of Scien- 
tism, for true Science still bears the 
palm of public approval. It is the au- 
thoritarianism of certain scientists that 
is to-day in bad odor, an assumption 
of infallibility much more imperious 
than that ever claimed by the Catholic 
Church. Like that lizard inhabiting 
islands near New Zealand, the tuatara 
or “living fossil,” the present-day oracles 
of Scientism are few and far between, 
and their scarcity serves only to stress 
the fact that their species was once very 
Truly, the 
the gods of Scientism is 


numerous and very vocal. 
twilight of 
here. 

In the slang phrase, the omniscient 
scientists have “had it coming to them 
for a long time.” Instead of applying 
themselves to their own very noble pro- 
fession, they gave advice on practically 
every subject under the sun. It is no 
secret that the Catholic Church fought 
them tooth and nail for a century. 
There can be no conflict between the 
Church and (true) Science, but a hot 
war has been going on for long years be- 
tween the Church and certain scientists. 
Just as the Church’s war against Com- 
many 


munism was unpopular” with 


Americans for years, so too the war with 
Scientism was unpopular for many gen- 
erations, but to-day the ordinary man 
listens with tongue in cheek to any 
scientist who expresses his opinion on 
philosophy, religion, or the way to 
world peace. 


WANE OF THE PROPHETS 

OF SCIENCE 

I think a very helpful sermon might 
be written around the decline of the 
false prophets of Science. It could 
serve to emphasize the reasonableness 
of religion especially for adolescents who 
might have imbibed an idolatry of 
scientists from the lips of old-guard 
teachers in high schools or universities. 

Moreover, we might remember that 
the “living fossils” are really alive and 
still exerting a degree of influence in 
modern literature. You need not search 
for the bones and footprints of Scien- 
tism in Victorian science-books. You 
can find it in men like Professor Stace of 
Princeton. They are gallantly fighting 
a rear-guard action. These tattered 
remnants of the old brigade maintain 
that there is no purpose to life, that man 
is only an infinitesimal speck of matter 
in an unplanned universe which has no 
solicitude for him and his kind, that re- 
ligion is only a sweet delusion dreamt by 
man to persuade himself that he is 


eternally important. The man of in- 
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tellectual integrity, according to this 
notion, will face the darkness unafraid to 
surrender his religious delusion and to 
face the bleak prospect of a god-less, 
soul-less universe. 

when such ideas 
rather common. According to the high 
gods of Scientism in the early 1900's, 
Science had knocked the props out from 
under religion. They claimed that 
Science had proved that God does not 
exist. How? By the Scientific Method, 
of course. By the Scientific Method 
(and they claimed this was the only re- 
liable method of attaining truth), you 
study things in the laboratory to dis- 
cover new facts or new relations be- 
tween facts. But God and the soul were 
undiscoverable in the laboratory tests, 
and so God and the soul did not exist. 
Therefore, they were nothing more than 


rr ; 
Time was were 


myths or superstitious fables. 

At this time the impression began to 
grow that the scientist was like an Alice 
in Wonderland. The scientist went into 
the laboratory as Alice went down the 
rabbit-hole in her chase after the White 
Rabbit, and the wonders of the labora- 
tory were quite as amazing as the Mad 
Hatter and the Red Queen and _ the 


Cheshire Cat. But it was a case of 


Alice in Wonderland with a bitter end- 
ing: the scientist lost his faith in God. 


MODERN SCIENTISTS ARE 
BELIEVERS IN GOD 


To-day, on the contrary it seems that, 
except for a few headline-hunters and 
tin-horn teachers, the men of Science 
are believers in God. Indeed, they be- 
lieve that the ordinary human being 
bears some relationship to God. 
Howard Whitman wrote an interesting 
article for Collier's (August 11, 1950) 
entitled ‘‘What Believe.” 
He visited a very considerable number 


Scientists 


of our leading American scientists to 
find out their ideas about religion, and 


12 


the article presented answers to his 


questions that were gratifying and 
somewhat surprising in certain cases. 

It is notable that many of the scien- 
tists, in their replies, immediately came 
to grips with the question of man’s im- 
portance in the universe. We have 
been told by divers historians that 
Galileo's theory deflated man’s ego and 
that religion waned as soon as_ the 
Italian astronomer’s theory became 
widely 


thought the sun went around the earth 


accepted. — Previously — men 
and that man was the center of the 
universe, but after Galileo men began to 
realize that they were only infinitesimal 
specks of matter in a universe dotted 
with the suns of other solar systems. As 
after looking 
through a telescope: “You can’t shake 


one man expressed it 


hands with this!” 

But many of the scientists questioned 
by the Collier's writer were impressed, 
not by the fact that a man could not 
shake hands with the universe but by 
the more significant fact that he could 
think and observe—that he could get 
the universe into his head. Indeed they 
felt that man has grown rather than 
shrivelled since the Middle Ages. He 
has increased his knowledge of the uni- 
verse and pushed back the borders of his 
ignorance. 


WHAT IS MAN’S PLACE 

IN THE UNIVERSE? 

Dr. J. John Nassau is an astronomer 
at the Warren and Swasey Observatory 
of the Case Institute of Technology in 
Cleveland. His giant 36-inch telescope 
causes him to marvel “not so much at 
the bigness of the universe but at the 
ability of man’s mind to ‘comprehend it. 
The mystery is that this little creature 
wandering around on the face of the 
arth has a machine in him—a mind 
which can reach out to the universe.” 

Dr. Jan Schilt, head of the astronomy 
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department at Columbia University, is 
an expert ins star systems. He was 
asked how man could be considered im- 
portant if he were just a mite on a 
planet whirling around the sun. No, 
Dr. Schilt definitely did not agree that 
cosmically man is less significant than a 
flea on an ant’s back. To him, finding 
the star systems was just an artificial 
game, but the important thing was to 
account for the observer, man. As to the 
notion that Galileo’s theory diminished 
the significance of man by denying that 
the earth was the center of the uni- 
verse, Dr. Schilt had this to say: “‘Now, 
if the earth is the only place where there 
is an observer, then certainly it is the 
center of the universe. It is conceivable 
that there are other planetary systems, 
revolving about other suns. But it is 
also conceivable that there is no other 
planetary system outside our own. 
Likewise it is conceivable that there may 
be life on other planets—and equally 
conceivable that no life exists except on 
our own earth... It makes more sense 
to me that man is the center of the uni- 
verse, that he is the sole observer. 1 
don’t see any sense in all this being du- 
licated. [don't think other astronomers 
are looking at us.” 
Anthropologist George Lechler at 
Wayne University 
than Dr. Schilt. 
troversies concerning the origin of life, 
and then remarked that the important 


went even further 
He spoke of the con- 


question is: what is behind the origin? 
He noted that some scientists fall back 
on the “law of chance.” But Lechler 
said: “For me | prefer the belief in a 
creator, divine, supernatural. 1 cannot 


accept chaos.” 


SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES SHOW 
THAT THERE MUST BE A GOD 


Dr. Kerr, one of the nation’s out- 
standing mineralogists, feels that mod- 


ern scientists have amassed — such 


mountains of evidence for the existence 
of God that disbelief would be fool- 
hardy. He states that scientific dis- 
coveries are constantly giving a stronger 
and stronger background for faith. “‘I 
do not believe, as some do, that our 
faith is becoming vague. No, we are 
just stripping away some of the super- 
stition and mythology. We are getting 
Then he went on 
to say that early philosophers guessed 
that God exists, but that modern scien- 
tists, having more evidence to go on, 
affirm that God must be! 

| think we may well question the 
latter statement in its obvious im- 
plication that earlier scientists denied 


closer to the essence. 


the existence of God because of lack of 
evidence. The trouble was not with 
the amount of facts presented by the in- 
tellect to support the acceptance of the 
fact of God’s existence: that fault lay 
either in mental bias due to education or 
in a perversity of the will. In so many 
cases, the materialistic education of the 
scientists assured them that only matter 
exists, and therefore they approached 
the evidence for God’s existence with a 
firm conviction that He did not exist. 
In order to arrive at a knowledge of 
God’s existence, it is necessary to re- 
move obstacles in the will. If a man 
does not want to believe or to accept a 
fact, no amount of evidence will force 
his assent. One of the scientists 
quizzed by Mr. Whitman was an agnos- 
tic, but in his reply he did bring out the 
need of good-will as a prerequisite for 
faith. ‘‘You either feel it or you don’t 
feel it. I just don’t feel it. I suppose 
it’s like being in love.... As for science, 
the physical tinkering I do is like a kid 
playing with an alarm clock. I see no 
reason why I should believe in a Su- 
preme Being.” Faith is very much like 
being in love—not emotional love, but 
love that is born in the will, a love of 
truth for truth’s own sake. Without 
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that love no man can ever arrive at 
faith in God. 

Probably the reason why the utterly 
materialistic bias of scientists is disap- 
pearing to-day is that they have seen 
with their own eyes its logical conse- 
quences. They have seen the material- 
istic attitude incarnate in the Nazi con- 
centration camps, in the Soviet labor 
camps, indeed in the release of the 
atom-bomb over Hiroshima. They 
know that a world without religion and 
the humanities, a world of matter with- 
out spirit, is a ghastly nightmare. One 
of the scientists of the Collier’s article 
said he could not believe in God be- 
cause of the existence of evil in the 
world. “If there were a God, it would 
have been perfectly possible for him to 
have made the uranium-235 nucleus 
non-fissionable.” But the monstrous 
power of the atom-bomb is a factor that 
has led other scientists to return to re- 
ligion. For man controls the atom 
bomb for good or evil, and only religion 
can touch his heart to direct it to pur- 
poses of good. 


ATOMIC RESEARCH PREDICATES 
A HIGHER POWER 


One of the engineers at the Atomic 
Pile at Brookhaven saw in the bomb a 
“scientific” proof of the existence of 
God. “Up in the pile we see mass dis- 
appearing and becoming energy, but 
nowhere can we add to or subtract from 
the total of mass and energy.” He 
stated that the men at work in atomic 
energy had found laws to prove they 
could not make mass and energy. “Yet, 
it must come from somewhere. There 
must be a Higher Power who can make 
. 

In other fields of the wonderland of 
science, men are returning to a belief 
in God and the need of religion. Dr. 
Benjamin M. Duggar, discoverer of 


aureomycin, certainly knows much 


about the capacities of matter, and yet 
he argues for a Supreme Being. After 
extensive experiments intended to create 
life, he gave up the attempt. ‘“We were 
not able to establish any change even 
to give us the hope of living material.” 
Asked why he assumed the existence of 
God was necessary as a working postu- 
late in science, he said: “I can’t con- 
ceive of nothing, | can conceive of some- 
thing. Something can’t come out of 
nothing.” 


ATTITUDE OF SCIENTISTS 

TOWARDS THE CHURCH 

The question that occurs to most 
priests as they read statements such as 
those recorded in the Whitman article 
is this: why do not these thoughtful 
men follow their religious belief to its 
ultimate and conclusion, ac- 
ceptance of the doctrines of the Church 
established on earth by God Himself? 
This is a complex question, but I do feel 
that many of these men shy away from 
the Catholic Church simply from a mis- 
understanding of its doctrines. Doubt- 
less they think that the Church teaches 
a God existing in long-bearded majesty 
somewhere afar off on a cloud. Or per- 
haps they misinterpret Catholic teach- 
ings regarding man such as original sin. 
If only we could bring to these busy 
men a short and concise summary of 
Catholic doctrine! Mr. Whitman quotes 
Rosalind Du Bow, a junior cytologist, as 
stating that she wants to believe in God 
because of the admirable order of nature 
and the greatness of the whole uni- 
verse. “But I cannot accept the idea of 
God that was taught to me in my child- 
hood.” No doubt there is many a 
wizard of the laboratory who remembers 
the weird doctrines taught by his sect 
in the days of his childhood, and who 
thinks that the Catholic Church re- 
tails the same juvenile concepts of 
God. 


logical 
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However, the prospects for the con- 
version of scientists are much brighter 
to-day than fifty years ago. For Science 
has learned humility. Without humility 
there can be no faith. Dr. Nassau of 
Case Institute of Technology states 
very aptly that a mere study of the uni- 
verse does not bring you to a belief in 
God; for the universe is physical, and 
God is spiritual. But if you do believe 
in God, then the complexity of the uni- 
verse will strengthen and enrich your 
faith, according to this astronomer. 
Here he hits upon a factor that is con- 
tolling: the need of a believing heart. 
That heart must be humble. 


HUMILITY A CHARACTERISTIC 
OF MODERN SCIENTISTS 


In contrast with the boasts and the 
pride of the Victorian scientists, the 
experts of to-day are not cock-sure of 
the certainty of scientific facts. John 
Dalton in his day could announce with 


pontifical hauteur that the atom is “‘in- 
divisible, eternal and indestructible.” 
But the modern scientists know that 
nothing is so antiquated as last year’s 
science-book. Dr. Creaser of Wayne 
University refers to scientific facts as 
“almost true.”’ Very interesting and 
very useful but “not like the philos- 
opher’s truth.” Mr. Whitman tells of 
an old geneticist who told him that 
scientists are agnostics when they think 
they know a lot, but when they learn 
how little they really know they return 
to God. 

But even more importantly they are 
learning that goodness is more im- 
portant than knowledge. A clever man 
may devastate the whole world; only 
good men can save it. Technical com- 
petence does not make a man good. For 
history is shaped by the human mind, 
and it will be shaped properly only by 
men who have a sense of responsibility 
to their neighbors and to their God. 








Methodological *‘Riddle”’ of 


“M st hetatepundatgus Deus” 


By VALERIUS J. JASINSKI, S.T.D. 


r 

= article is intended for a 
certain group of readers of the “Munifi- 
centissimus Deus,” who have tried to 
put the content of this Apostolic Con- 
stitution (proclaiming the Assumption) 
into the form of the customary thesis 
starting with the proofs from Sacred 
Scripture, then citing from the tradition 
of the first centuries, and ending with 
the consensus theologorum and the be- 
lief of the faithful. Following this 
method, they conceived the impression 
that the “normal” order of a theological 
thesis was turned upside down. The 
following article solves that “riddle” 
with the help of Father I. Filograssi’s 
articles published in Gregorianum: Com- 
mentarii de re theologica et philosophica 
edili a professoribus Pontificte Universi- 
lalis Gregoriane (XXIX, i; XXX, 
XXXI, tii, iv).! 

In his Apostolic Constitution, ““Munifi- 
centissimus Deus,” Pope Pius XII, 
using his highest authority as a teacher 
of revealed truth, defined that the cor- 
poral assumption of our Blessed Lady 
into heaven is a revealed dogma.’ 

All who love the Mother of God 
readily agree that Mary’s assumption 

' The idea of this article was suggested by a 
paper read by the newly ordained Father 
Walter Kozlowski at this year’s annual ob- 
servance of St. Thomas Aquinas Day at SS. 
Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, 
Mich. [I owe thanks to Father Adolf Tymezak, 
S.T.D., for his helpful suggestions. 

2 “*Munificentissimus Deus,” translation by 


Rev. Joseph C. Fenton (N.C.W.C., Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 


16 


into heaven, some time after death, is a 
beautiful privilege granted her by God. 
But our definition speaks of something 
more than a beautiful privilege. It in- 
sists that this truth has been revealed 
by God, that it belongs to the deposit of 
faith, which, as we know, closed with the 
death of the last Agustin. The diffi- 
culty is that we have no Scriptural text, 
nor any text of tradition from the first 
centuries, which speaks explicitly of the 


Assumption. Thus, a very interesting 
question arises for all theologians, 


namely: how can it be theologically 
proven that the Assumption is a re- 
vealed truth? 


MODERN “SCIENTIFIC” THEOLOGY 
DECLARED A PERVERSION 


such as Altaner® 
and Coppens,‘ thought that the Church 
may proclaim the Assumption as a 
beautiful truth, but that she cannot de- 
fine it as a divinely revealed one, pre- 
cisely because of the lack of texts di- 
rectly connected with the first three 
centuries. These theologians insisted 
that “scientific theology, as they 
understand it, should base its statements 
solely upon historical documents, analyz- 
ing them exclusively in the light of his- 
torical principles and paying no atten- 
tion to supernatural sources, institutions 
or guidance. 


Some theologians, 


3 Gregorianum, XXXI, 
iii, p. 323. 


* Gregorianum, X XIX, i, p. 7. 


XXX, iv, p. 481; 
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It is true that in the light of merely 
historical principles it is impossible to 
prove that the Assumption has been re- 
vealed by God. But, replied other 
theologians, the method used by Altaner 
is not the scientific theological method, 
but rather its modernistic perversion 
condemned by the Church.® 

No wonder, then, that Pope Pius XII 
deemed it necessary to write in his 
Encyclical ‘“‘Humani Generis,”? issued 
August 12, 1950, two months before the 
definition of the Assumption: 


“It is also true that theologians 


must always return to the sources of 


divine revelation: for it belongs to 
them to point out how the doctrine 
of the living Teaching Authority is 
to be found either explicitly or im- 
plicitly in the Scriptures and in Tra- 
dition. ... Positive theology cannot 
be on a par with merely historical 
science. For, together with the 
sources of positive theology, God has 
given to His Church a living Teach- 
ing Authority to elucidate and ex- 
plain what is contained in the deposit 
of faith only obscurely and implicitly. 
This deposit of faith our Divine Re- 
deemer has given for authentic inter- 
pretation—not to each of the faith- 
ful, not even to theologians—but only 
to the Teaching Authority of the 
Church. But if the Church does 
exercise this function of teaching, as 
she often has through the centuries, 
either in the ordinary or extraordi- 
nary way, it is clear how false is a pro- 
cedure which would attempt to ex- 
plain what is clear by means of what 
is obscure. Indeed the very opposite 
procedure must be used. Hence, 
Our Predecessor of immortal memory, 
Pius IX, teaching that the most noble 
office of theology is to show how a 
doctrine defined by the Church is 
contained in the sources of revelation, 
added these words, and with very 
good reason: ‘in that sense in which 
it has been defined by the Church.’ ’”® 
Thus, these discussions have pro- 
5 Gregorianum, X XIX, i, p. 21. 


§ “Humani Generis,” N.C.W.C. edition, pp. 
10-11. 


duced several wholesome effects. First 
of all, they have focused the spotlight of 
theological discussion upon questions 
concerning the true theological method. 
Then, too, under the heat of these dis- 
cussions, basic errors which have crept 
into theological thinking were forced to 
the surface. They indicated that per- 
haps not a few Catholics, influenced by 
pragmatism and secularism, have un- 
awares accepted a pragmatical historical 
method for the true, scientific, theologi- 
cal method which alone can prove that the 
Assumption is a divinely revealed truth. 

THE GENUINE THEOLOGICAL 

METHOD EXPLAINED 

The difficulty has become a providen- 
tial occasion for a deeper understanding 
and appreciation of the genuine theo- 
logical method. Moreover, it brought 
into focus the fact that the genuine 
theological method employs two ways to 
prove the fact that God has revealed a 
given truth. 

The first, namely the progressive 
method, is used when there are direct 
Scriptural texts that expressly speak of 
a dogma. This is the case with all basic 
dogmas, such as the Most Blessed 
Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the 
Divine Maternity of Mary, the Papal 
Primacy and others. In such cases the 
true theological method examines the 
documents, not only as purely historical 
ones, but also as historical documents in- 
spired by God and entrusted to the 
living magislerium of the Church. 

The second way, the regressive 
method, however, is applied by true 
theology when there are available no 
direct Scriptural or traditional texts 
from the first centuries. Such is the 
case with many implicitly revealed 
truths, to which our dogma of the As- 
sumption also belongs.’ The “‘methodus 


7 “De methodo regressiva,” in Gregorianum, 
XXX, iv, p. 465; XXXI, iii, pp. 337, 360, 


53. 
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regressiva”’ is also commonly applied by 
other sciences, especially in determining 
the life history of persons, living beings 
and institutions. 

SCIENTIFIC VALIDITY OF THE 

REGRESSIVE METHOD 

The scientific validity of the regressive 
method is based upon the fact that all 
the essential elements of a living organ- 
ism, at the time of its full development, 
are mysteriously, yet really, though im- 
plicitly, contained in the first stages of 
its existence. For example, all that be- 
longs to the essence of an oak tree is 
really, though implicitly, contained in 
the acorn. Again, though we may have 
no official documents to substantiate the 
birth of a university professor and his 
studies, nevertheless we conclude with 
scientific certainty from his present 
status that the professor was born and 
that he undertook such and such studies. 

This is likewise the case in dogmatic 
theology. Although there are no his- 
torical documents coming from the first 
centuries directly and expressly speak- 
ing of a certain truth, nevertheless, we 
too may conclude with scientific cer- 
tainty from the present status of the 
Church’s deposit of faith, whether or not 
that truth is really, though implicitly, 
contained therein. This is especially 
true when a truth can be known only 
through divine revelation, as is the case 
with the truth of the glorious Assump- 
tion of Mary’s body, which truth no 
human eye has ever witnessed. Pope 
Pius XII in his ‘“Munificentissimus 
Deus” writes: “The Blessed Virgin 
Mary’s bodily Assumption into heaven 
—which surely no faculty of the human 
mind could know by its own natural 
powers, as far as the heavenly glori- 
fication of the virginal body of the 
loving Mother of God is concerned—is a 
truth that has been revealed by God.. .’”® 


’ N.C.W.C. edition, p. 5. 
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THE LIVING MAGISTERIUM OF 

THE CHURCH 

Theology may apply the regressive 
method, because the Church is a living 
organism with a_ living magisterium 
whose living dogmas undergo an evolu- 
tionary development under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit.° 

The Church is not, as some may 
think, an old marble museum wherein 
historical documents are gathered and 
stored away in moth-proof vaults. 
Moreover, the Church does not add new 
dogmas, but, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit expressly promised to her 
by the Son of God, she infallibly pre- 
serves revealed truths, expresses them 
in clearer terms, and guides their de- 
velopment from implicitly given truths 
to explicitly stated ones.'° 

Therefore, when it is theologically and 
historically proven that in the living 
magisterium of the Church there has 
existed for many centuries and still ex- 
ists the conviction that a certain truth 
is revealed, then that truth certainly be- 
longs to the revealed deposit of faith; . 
in other words, it is a_ revealed 
dogma." 

After having thus proven the divine 
revelation of a given dogma (as, for in- 
stance, the Assumption), theology then 
proceeds to analyze in the light of that 
dogma, now recognized as a revealed 
truth, the texts and dogmas contained 
in the documents of the first centuries, 
in order to determine just how our 
dogma is really, though implicitly, con- 
tained therein. 

To analyze these texts and dogmas 
from a purely historical point of view, as 


°“De radicali et totali evolutionismo 
dogmatum” (Gregorianum, XXX, iv, p. 458). 

“De vero progressu dogmatum” (Gregori- 
anum, XXX, iv, pp. 458, 460). 

11 “De erroribus nove methodologie circa 
munus theologiz relate ad vivens Magisterium: 
T. Zapelena, Problema theologicum” (Gregori- 


anum, XX1V—-XXYV). 
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Altaner did, may not show our dogma as 
contained therein. Such would also be 
the case with the acorn and the oak 
tree, the embryo and the human person. 
A purely historical, biological and chem- 
ical analysis of the acorn certainly 
does not reveal the big oak tree which it 
nevertheless contains. Or again, a 
similar analysis of an embryo would not 
reveal the features of a human person 
which it most certainly contains. 

On the other hand, if science knows 
the oak tree which developed from the 
acorn, if science knows the man de- 
veloped from the embryo, then science, 
using the regressive method, can show 
how later developments were really, 
though implicitly, contained in the first 
stages of their evolution. 


REGRESSIVE METHOD APPLIED IN 

THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTION 

It is this regressive method which our 
Holy Father applied in his Apostolic 
Constitution on the Assumption. He 
first declared and showed that the truth 
of the divine revelation of the Assump- 
tion was contained for many centuries 
in the revealed deposit of faith of the 
living magislerium. 

This became abundantly clear when 
an ever-increasing number of cardinals, 
bishops, theologians, congregations, in- 
stitutions, dioceses and parishes ur- 
gently petitioned the Apostolic See— 
in a unique plebiscite of the universal 
Church—that — the 
solemnly defined.'” 


Assumption — be 


To remove any possibility of doubt as 
to the fact and content of the agreement 
on the Assumption as late as May 1, 
1946—after an almost one-hundred- 
year uninterrupted stream of spontane- 
ous petitions—the Holy Father de- 
cided to ask officially those whom “the 

12 F.S. Mueller, S.J., ‘““Petitiones de Assump- 


tione corporea B. V. Mariz in celum defini- 
enda”’ (Gregorianum, X XVII, p. 110). 


Holy Ghost has placed as Bishops to 
rule the Church of God”: “Do you, 
Venerable Brethren, in your outstanding 
wisdom and prudence, judge that the 
bodily Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
can be proposed and defined as a dogma 
of faith? Do you, with your clergy and 
people, desire it?” The Bishops “gave 
an almost unanimous affirmative re- 
sponse to both these questions.”!* Then 
the Holy Father continues in his 
*Munificentissimus Deus”: 


MARY’S BODILY ASSUMPTION IS 
A TRUTH REVEALED BY GOD 
“This outstanding agreement of the 
Catholic prelates and the faithful, 
affirming that the bodily Assumption 
of God’s Mother into heaven can be 
defined as a dogma of faith, since it 
shows us the concordant teaching of 
the Church’s ordinary doctrinal au- 
thority and the concordant faith of the 
Christian people which the same doc- 
trinal authority sustains and directs, 
thus by itself and in an entirely cer- 
tain and infallible way manifests this 
privilege as a truth revealed by God 
and contained in that divine deposit 
which Christ has delivered to His 
Spouse to be guarded faithfully and 
to be taught infallibly. Certainly 
this teaching authority of the Church, 
not by any merely human effort but 
under the protection of the Spirit of 
Truth, and therefore absolutely with- 
out error, carries out the commission 
entrusted to it, that of preserving the 
revealed truths pure and_ entire 
throughout every age in such a way 
that it presents them undefiled, add- 
ing nothing to them and taking noth- 
ing away from them. . . . Thus, 
from the universal agreement of the 
Church’s ordinary teaching authority 
we have a certain and firm proof, 
demonstrating that the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary’s bodily Assumption into 
heaven. ..is a truth that has been 
revealed by God.” 


13 *Epistola Pii XIT’ (Gregorianum, XXIX, 
ix, p: 27). 
14 N.C.W.C. edition, pp. 4-5. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF COMMON 
BELIEF IN EARLY CHURCH 


Then the Holy 
“various testimonies, indications, and 
signs of this common belief of the 
Church” which are “evident from re- 
mote times down through the course of 
the centuries.” He mentions the in- 
numerable temples dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary assumed into heaven; he 
mentions cities, dioceses and regions 
placed under the special patronage of 
the Mother of God assumed into heaven. 
In the Rosary of Mary, the recitation 
of which the Apostolic See so urgently 
recommends, the faithful piously medi- 
tate upon the Blessed Virgin’s Assump- 
tion. Since ancient times, there have 
been (the Holy Father continues) both 
in the East and in the West solemn 
liturgical offices commemorating this 
privilege. Additional testimony is fur- 
nished by the liturgical books, the feasts 
of the Assumption in various places, the 
sermons of the Fathers, and theological 
discussions which deal with the As- 
sumption. All these show that the As- 
sumption is really contained in the re- 
vealed deposit of faith entrusted to the 
infallible and living magislerium of the 
Church. 

Having thus established the fact that 
the Assumption belongs to the revealed 
deposit of faith, the Holy Father goes on 
to show how that same truth can be 
found really, though implicitly, in texts 
and dogmas that are directly contained 
in Scriptures and Tradition, especially 
in the Protoevangelium (Gen., ili. 15) 
and its message of the final victory, a 
complete victory over sin and death 
(Rom., iv. 12, v. 14, vi. 8; I Cor., xv. 
21-26, 54-57); in the revealed intimate 
relationship of the Blessed Virgin with 
Christ, the Conquerer of sin and death. 


6 Gregorianum, XXXI, pp. 492-511; 
**Munif. Deus,” pp. 5-16. 
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Father speaks of 


These truths found in the Scriptures and 
tradition include the bodily Assumption 
and eternal glory of Mary in heaven. 
But that can be understood only if the 
texts are taken in their complete con- 
text and in the light of the magislerium 
of the Church." 


THE DEFINITION AND ITS 

SALUTARY EFFECTS 

Towards the end of the Apostolic 
Constitution, after having presented the 
way that has led him to the definition, 
the Holy Father writes: “By the author- 
ity of Our Lord Jesus Christ, of the 
Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
by Our own authority, We pronounce, 
declare, and define it to be a divinely 
revealed dogma: that the Immaculate 
Mother of God, the ever Virgin Mary, 
having completed the course of her 
earthly life, was assumed body and 
soul into heavenly glory.” 

It may be worth while to quote the 
following from Father Filograssi’s com- 
mentary: 

“Tnfallibilitas Summi 
spicit tantum definitionem in fine docu- 
Ka que praecedunt 


Pontificis re- 


menti enuntiatam. 
aut non sunt definita, aut, si definita 
sunt, non certe in vi Constitutionis. 
Merentur attentam 
quia certe ostendunt viam, quam Christi 
Vicarius secutus est, ut ea tenenda de- 
finiret “qua Sacris Scripturis et apostol- 


considerationem, 


icis traditionibus consentanea Deo auc- 
tore’ cognoverat” (Gregorianum, XX XI, 
iv, p. 483.) 

In conclusion, the definition of the 
Assumption contributes not only to the 
greater glory of God and to a deeper de- 
votion to the Mother of the Divine Re- 
deemer, but it also offers a deeper in- 
sight into true scientific theology, into 
its progessive and regressive method. 

16 Gregorianum, XXXI, iv, pp. 512-513; 


“Munif. Deus,” pp. ii, 16. 
17 N.C.W.C. edition, p. 19. 
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Moreover, it is because of this defini- 
tion that many Catholics have again 
come to think of their Church as a living 
organism with a living magislerium, and 
not as an historical archive or stone 
monument of Christ. They have come 
to realize also that dogmas are divine 
truths living in the Church, and not 
mere paper documents. 


Lastly, it is because of our Holy 
Father's definition that many have be- 
come aware of the fact that the growth 
of the Church, the function of its magis- 
lerium, and the development of the 
divinely revealed truths entrusted to 
her by God Himself, are all guided by 
the Holy Ghost promised to the Church 
by Christ, who is Truth itself. 








Drug Addiction among 
Children and Youths 


By ANDREW P. MALONEY 


| and unhealthy be- 
havior among children has always been 
a concern of parents, clergy, educators, 
social workers and other interested 
citizens, but seldom wide- 
spread and justifiable indignation been 
aroused as by the reports from prac- 
tically every part of the country con- 
cerning the increase in the use of nar- 
cotics among children and youths. The 
determination to meet the impacts of 
this menace is felt by everyone interested 
The justification of this 


has such 


in children. 
public anger is due to the far-reaching 
and ravaging effects that the use of 
narcotics has on the moral, physical, 
social and emotional health of children 
and adults. 

The suddenness with which this prac- 
tice has arisen caught every community 
unprepared to cope with it adequately. 
As a result, in larger communities plans 
are being accelerated to protect our 
children by preventing the importation 
and sale of these drugs and by inten- 
sifying efforts to apprehend and punish 
those who, by selling narcotics to chil- 
dren, would destroy them and our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Enforcement offices say that there 
have always been a few youths who have 
used narcotics in the past. However, 
the numbers addicted to the drug habit 
have increased at a most distressing rate 
in the past years. Yet, even if the 
actual number of children involved is 
not astronomical, the temporary or per- 


99 


manent injury to a few would spur all 
sensible persons to join forces for the 
purpose of protecting them. 


GENERAL FACTS REGARDING THE 

DRUG TRAFFIC 

The habit-forming drugs are opium, 
morphine, heroin, cocaine and = mari- 
juana. Authorities say there is little or 
no evidence that opium is being sold to 
children. Morphine and heroin which 
are derived from opium, cocaine which is 
produced from the erythroxylan coca 
leaves, and marijuana which comes from 
an East Indian hemp plant, 
physical and mental disturbances that 


Cause 


become increasingly more pronounced 
and serious the longer the drug is taken. 
However, there are some very important 
differences. 
heroin are similar to those of morphine 
but much more severe. Furthermore, 
the extreme danger of this drug is indi- 
cated by the fact that its manufacture, 
sale or possession in this country for 


For example, the effects of 


any purpose is forbidden. 

Heroin, morphine and cocaine are 
sold in pills, capsules or powders; mari- 
juana is sold in the form of cigarettes. 
Marijuana cigarettes are often offered 
as “bait” to the unsuspecting child who 
frequently, because of his associations 
or desire for additional emotional thrills, 
will subsequently start using cocaine or 
heroin. Those who sell marijuana 
cigarettes, as a rule, sell the other nar- 
cotics also, and frequently entice the 
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marijuana smoker into the use of a nar- 
cotic; in a short time a deeply seated 
addiction is formed. 

Narcotic addicts frequently become 
users of the barbiturates also., They 
take these sedatives for the purpose of 
“relaxing their nerves,” to obtain relief 
from excruciating pain, or to obtain 
sleep when the addicts are unable to 
secure result, their 
minds and bodies are being continu- 


narcotics. As a 


ously assaulted and ravaged. 
HOW NEW VICTIMS ARE BAITED 


The means used by the “pushers” 
(peddlers) are as varied as their par- 
ticular environments, and their own 
ideas suggest how they can successfully 
distribute their wares and escape detec- 
tion. A “pusher” may wait in the 
street or park his automobile around 
buildings, playgrounds, youth 
centers, or other locations where chil- 
dren are apt to gather. He will start a 
conversation with a child and ask him 
if he doesn’t want to have a “nice” ex- 
perience or to “get a lift.” He may 
then give the child some morphine, co- 
caine, heroin or a marijuana cigarette, 
and tell him, if he likes it, to come 
around to-morrow and he will give him 
some more. 

Over a period of a few days, he may 
give the child three or four doses be- 
cause, after taking this amount of nar- 
cotics, the child develops a strong desire 
for it and he is then an addict. At this 
point, the “pusher” has the child in his 
clutches. He will tell the child that he 
cannot continue to give him .this sub- 
nothing any longer, and 
that he must pay for it. Because of the 
irresistible craving for the drug that has 
been produced, the individual may steal 
from his family or from others, par- 
ticipate in hold-ups, break into homes or 
places of business—or, in the case of 
girls, have recourse to prostitution in 


school 


stance for 


order to obtain money with which to 
purchase the narcotics. Usually, it is 
only when youths are apprehended by 
the police for these delinquencies that 
their addiction to narcotics becomes 
known. 

Again, the “‘pusher’” may tell the 
child to get three or four of his friends to 
buy the drug and he will give him his al- 
lowance gratis. Thus, this dreadfully 
pernicious practice continues to expand 
and envelop many other innocent vic- 
tims. 


VICTIMS AT FIRST UNAWARE OF 

THE EFFECTS OF THE DRUGS 

It would appear from the experiences 
of educators, social workers and _ police 
that in a large percentage of cases the 
youngsters who use narcotics are mem- 
bers of clubs or gangs. However, many 
are induced to use one of these drugs by 
a friend who attends the same school or 
lives in the same neighborhood. They 
are, for the most part, children who are 
emotionally starved and are seeking “‘a 
thrill” or feel forced to try the drug in 
order to “keep face,” to avoid the 
brand of cowardice. There are other in- 
stances where children take the drug 
merely out of curiosity. Regardless of 
the reason for taking narcotics, it seems 
that none of these children, when they 
first start to take them, have the slight- 
est understanding of the ultimate de- 
structive effects these drugs will have on 
their total mental health. 

The usual practice among “‘pushers” 
is not to give the narcotic directly to the 
individual. They will tell him that he 
will find it in a hallway, under a certain 
stone in an open lot, at the base of a 
telephone pole or fence post or some 
other equally accessible location. They 
frequently arrange to meet the child at 
different places, and change the location 
where the narcotic can be obtained in 
order to escape detection. 
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PEDDLERS CALLOUS IN VIEW OF 

TREMENDOUS PROFITS 

The individuals involved in the nar- 
cotic traffic are evidently completely in- 
different to the serious damage they are 
doing to children, because primarily of 
the tremendous profits they make. For 
example, an ounce of heroin may cost 
the peddler $30. He combines a small 
proportion of this drug with 
neutral substance such as sugar of milk, 
and for this ounce of the pure drug thus 
diluted he will receive approximately 
$2500. Since the profits are so high, it is 
not difficult to understand why un- 
scrupulous criminals find the peddling of 
narcotics to be an attractive enter- 


some 


prise. 

Although some addicts may use a 
syringe to inject the drug, many do not 
use it because of the cost. According to 
narcotic control agents, one of the more 
common methods used by youthful and 
even adult addicts is to place some 
water in a spoon, heat it with a lighted 
match, and put the heroin into it in 
order to have it form a solution. They 
then will stick a safety pin through the 
skin and into the muscle; the solution 
is drawn up into an eye dropper and 
squirted into the hole in the muscle 
made by the safety pin. In a great 
many instances, the instruments used 
are not sterilized, and in addition to 
having their arms or legs pitted with 
the punctures the children not infre- 
quently develop abscesses or sores. 
Other narcotic-users, especially 
taking cocaine, obtain their drug in 
powder form and take it by inhaling or 
sniffing it up into their nostrils. 


those 


AGENCIES WORKING TO ABOLISH 

TRAFFIC IN NARCOTICS 

At the present time, throughout the 
country, many governmental and_ pri- 
vate agencies and individuals are co- 
operating actively for the purpose of 
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putting a stop to the traffic of narcotics 
among children, and to apprehend those 
enemies of children and society who are 
luring our children into this diabolical 
practice. 

Due to the number and variety of in- 
dividuals and forces that enter into this 
terrifying situation, it is abundantly 
evident that its elimination can be 
brought about only by a very active, 
persistent and effective codperation on 
the part of all individuals and groups 
who are concerned with or have a re- 
sponsibility for the care and protection 
of children. Police personnel in co- 
operation with Federal and State law 
enforcement agencies are striving ener- 
getically to apprehend, not only the 
“pushers” or sellers, but the higher-ups 
who make possible this traffic from 
which exorbitant profits are derived. 
At ports of entry, law enforcement 
officers are trying to prevent narcotics 
from being smuggled into the country 
on vessels from foreign ports. The size 
and complexity of the problems in- 
volved in this endeavor alone are’ tre- 
mendous. 


FACILITIES FOR MEDICAL 
TREATMENT OF CHILD ADDICTS 


Health and hospital departments, 
social and recreation and health agen- 
cies, have very important responsi- 
bilities for providing the 
medical care, social and medical treat- 
ment which children addicted to the use 
of narcotics need and should receive. 
The schools have an important réle to 


play in detecting children who already 


necessary 


have become users of these drugs, in co- 
operating with the proper authorities to 
secure the appropriate treatment for 
such children, and in the apprehension 
of those who are illicitly selling nar- 
cotics. In addition, through — their 
health education programs and by ex- 
plaining clearly and convincingly the 
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destructive effects of these drugs on an 
total health, the parish 
school is in a strategic position to pre- 
vent children from becoming victims of 
this habit. The teachers who are to give 
this instruction should be selected very 
carefully, especially for their already 


individual's 


demonstrated ability to win the con- 
fidence and respect of children. 

The responsibility of the law enforce- 
ment agencies and health agencies’ is 
confined, for the most part, to the ap- 
prehension, treatment and deterrent as- 
pects of the problem. Urgently im- 
portant and necessary as these efforts 
are, the more strictly preventive ap- 
(which concerns itself specifi- 
with the children) 
offers the greatest hope for ultimate suc- 


proach 
cally and directly 


CeSS. 


KEY POSITION OF THE HOME IN 
COMBATING DRUG TRAFFIC 


The responsibility to help our youth to 
develop and to acquire total health in 
order that they will not have the desire 
to seek or accept the offerings of these 
drugs (destroyers alike of body and 
spirit) extends to all community agen- 
cies, public and private. However, the 
only agency which can effectively fill 
youthful needs in such wise as to elim- 
inate this dreaded habit is the home. 

The home must provide the effective 
influences and domestic experiences 
which will mould a healthy personality 
in the child. Unfortunately, the homely 
virtues which made America great and 
Many 
may be adduced to explain this situa- 
tion—for example, the impact of World 


strong are vanishing. reasons 


War LI, the fear and constant threat of 
continued aggression in the world, a 
high tax structure and high living costs, 
the coddling of criminal influences (such 
as gambling, which spawns criminality), 
are just a few. There is hardly a home 
in America to-day where parents and 


children are not subjected to anxieties, 
fears and feelings of insecurity. The 
domestic fortress will be strengthened 
when its defenders, the parents, learn 
that virtue is the sign and outcome of 
God’s grace. 

The home was effective in the past, 
largely because parents and children 
spent a large part of their free time 


living, not existing, together. They 
were essentially religious, and their 


ethical convictions were expressed in 
their daily lives as well as by their at- 
tendance at Mass and the reception of 
the Sacraments. It was recognized 
by all that certain things were wrong and 
others were right, because the laws of 
God and His Spouse provided the norms 
of conduct. Our forbears did not be- 
lieve that everything is relative—which 
is the application of the old canard that 
the end justifies the means, and it mat- 
ters little that the means used are in 
themselves inconsistent with truth, jus- 
tice, charity, purity, and honesty. The 
“Don’t get caught!” 
Children living in such an environment, 
and it exists at every socio-economic 


world’s slogan is: 


level, are emotionally immature and in- 
Naturally, they are ready 
victims for any experience that will pro- 


secure, 


vide a new emotional thrill. 

Children to-day have to rely for so 
much of their training on_ schools, 
numerous and varied 
types of recreational programs away 
from the home and parental influence, 
that they are deprived of love and the 
opportunity of loving—of the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to and to benefit 
from the richness of family life. They 
thus fail to develop reverence for the 
rights of others, and instead revel in the 
stultifying experiences of self-love. They 
have little understanding of God and 
His goodness, of our corresponding ob- 


churches, and 


ligations to Him as the Supreme Judge 
of mankind, and of the necessity to as- 
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sume personal responsibility for their 
behavior as it relates to the family and 
the community. Due to the inevitable 
sense of insecurity resulting from these 
emotional and ethical deprivations, the 
clergy and the educators are seriously 
handicapped in making their necessary 
and valuable contribution to the healthy 
development of emotionally and morally 
mature children. 

It is essential to the common good 
that we eliminate and prevent this 
serious problem of narcotic addiction 
among children and youths, but in pre- 
venting and solving any situation af- 
fecting children we must program our 
activities so that the home becomes 
more effective and parents more con- 
cerned in the spiritual, social and polit- 
ical training of their children. If a child 
does not enjoy moral and emotional 
health, as well as intellectual and phys- 
ical fitness, he is not only denied the 
opportunity of enjoying that which is 
his birthright, but he is also being 
fashioned into a destructive force to 
plague the corrupt and irreligious so- 
ciety which developed him. 


VITAL ROLE OF THE PRIEST 


The priest, then, must become a more 
effective force in the total lives of more 
people. Mere attendance at Holy Mass 
by the parishioners is no conclusive 
barometer that religion is dynamic. 
More and more conscious effort must 
be made by the clergy in_ helping 
each member of each family in each 
parish to so understand, believe in and 
accept all the teachings of God and the 
Church that these principles will be in- 
corporated into the very fiber of the 
being of the parishioners, and will be- 
come the underlying motivation in 
their every thought, word and deed, 

The potent and total spiritual re- 
generation of an individual will find its 


expression in the development of a 
deeper sense of morality, and individual 
actions will portray this activation of 
the virtue of religion. As family life is 
established, the children will 
from ethically orientated parents the 


receive 


motivation for acceptance of the deeper 
religious concepts needed to avoid most 
current immoral trends. The priest is 
the key to this spiritual regeneration; 
he is the essential factor in the estab- 
lishment of morality, and his influence 
will express itself in the lives of his 
parishioners and the whole community 
wherein he dwells. 

The priest too is the guardian of 
morals; more and more, his responsi- 
bility shapes into having a keener in- 
sight into community relationships, and 
an adequate understanding of the forces 
for evil and good in the community as 
they leave their impact upon the 
family. 

As far as the current narcotic problem 
is concerned, it is vital that the priest be 
on guard and know well the outward 
manifestations which are diagnostic of 
narcotic addiction, and know the com- 
munity resources which he may utilize 
in aiding the victims to recover. Fur- 
ther, he must be fully conscious of the 
hard fact that, now that the pressure is 
being directed against dope-peddlers in 
larger cities, there will be a tendency for 
them, not to abandon their shameful 
occupation, but to branch out into 
smaller cities and rural communities 
where they will continue to perpetrate 
their pernicious practices upon an un- 
suspecting population. Finally, the 
priest, as a dispenser of profane as well as 
religious knowledge, can so forewarn the 
children of God that they will be fore- 
armed against the insidious deceits of 
the devil as he goes about seeking those 
whom he may deprive of their eternal 
heritage. 


Some English Lives of Christ 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


I. Introductory' 


‘on can be no question but that 
the best “Life” of Our Lord is the ac- 
count of what He was, said and did, 
which has come down to us in the in- 
spired pages of the New Testament. 
The work of the four Evangelists is 
likewise the only authentic source of 
information about the most majestic 
Figure of history. For centuries no 
other Life seemed to be required, and, 
as far as we are able to ascertain, no 
attempt was made to supply a need 
that no one appears to have voiced 
during the first millenium of our era. 
But since those happier days men have 
arisen who deny the historicity of the 
Gospels and the very existence of Jesus 
Christ. For Strauss and Baur the story 
of Jesus is but a myth, or at best a 
legend, with a possible kernel of historic 
truth, while the formgeschichlliche exe- 
gesis sees in the Gospels no more than 
the expression—exuberant and poetical 

of the religious emotion of those 
early bodies of men and women who 
banded themselves together under the 
name and the mystical influence of 
Jesus. 

No one has ever claimed that the Gos- 
pels give us a history or a “Life” of 

The Editor has requested me to write 
about some of the more important English 
Lives of Our Lord, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, original or translated. It is somewhat 
disconcerting to find that practically every 
really valuable Life of Christ is a translation 
from a French original. We may regret that 
it should be so, but the value of the works is not 
substantially diminished, so long as a transla- 
tion is accurate and readable. This is happily 
the case in most instances. 


Christ cast in the mould of the biog- 
raphies of Such was 
not the aim of the sacred writers, whose 


famous men. 


conception of history or biography was 
that which commonly obtained in their 
day. The historians of antiquity, 
whether Greek or Roman, did not fol- 
low the procedure of a modern history 
don of Oxford or Cambridge. One 
would hardly expect this from people 
who reckon Samuel and Kings among 
the “Former Prophets.” However, it 
would be absurd to draw the conclusion 
that the sacred writers did not intend to 
give their readers real history. They 
certainly had such a purpose before 
them, but they did not go about its 
realization in accordance with our mod- 
ern notions on the subject. In the ad- 
mirably balanced sentence with which 
he opens his Gospel, St. Luke protests 
that he has taken not a little trouble in 
getting his material together, and that 
he intends to set it out in orderly 
fashion, to the end that his reader may 
get a yet firmer hold on the things that, 
up till then, he had only learned by an 
oral tradition. 


HOW HARMONIES OF THE 
GOSPELS ORIGINATED 


However, time came when the need or 
at least the advantage of a synthesis, or 
rather of a fusion of the four Gospels into 
a single narrative, made itself felt. The 
first attempt of the kind was made by 
Tatian in the second century, and he 
was followed by Ammonius in the third 
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and by Eusebius of Ceesarea in the fourth 
century. 
known as a “Harmony of the Gospels.” 


The work of these writers ts 


The advantage of such a synopsis, or 
rather such a fusion, is that it focusses 
attention upon the central Figure, 
somewhat after the fashion of a Byzan- 
tine icon, or the paintings of the Italian 
primitives, in which no background, 
whether realistic or fanciful, distracts 
the beholder from a contemplation of 
the personage or scene represented by 
means of paint or mosaic. 

For a long time the Christian world 
was satisfied with such a presentation 
of the life and person of Christ. As a 
matter of fact, what more could be re- 
quired by those who draw nigh unto 
Our Lord with childlike faith, firm 
trust, utter surrender of themselves, 
and a love such as none but He may 
either claim or be given? It was never- 
theless in the nature of things that an 
attitude towards the person of Christ 
which for lack of a better term one might 
describe as a purely religious and con- 
templative one, should undergo a grad- 
ual change. It is a law of our being that 
so soon as we have bestowed on another 
the best that we can give, our love (or, to 
put it differently, so soon as we have 
come under the spell of another per- 
sonality), everything connected with 
that individual becomes for us a matter 
Not only do we 
want to know all about him 
acter, temperament, standing, 
upbringing, and so forth—but we are 


of enormous interest. 
his char- 


social 


scarcely less interested in what may 
be called the background, that is, the 
setting, or the framework of his life. 
All this is operative, only incomparably 


more forcefully, where the person of 


Our Lord is concerned. A man is the 
child of hisage. Although an individual 
character may be as clear-cut, as strongly 
marked as you like, it is impossible for 
it to escape the influence of the world 
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around it. Our Lord was a unique per- 
sonality. If He 


standards of His contemporaries, and 


conformed to the 


spoke and generally lived as did the men 
of His time, it was not from necessity, 
but because He willed it thus: faclus es/ 
quasi unus ex nobis, in all things, except 
in what savors of sin. Thus, it comes 
about that knowledge of the land in 
which he lived, of the customs of the 
people whose existence He shared, must 
throw a strong light upon His person. 

For these and many other reasons, 
towards the end of the Middle Ages, 
men began to read the Gospel and to 
study the life of Christ, without isolat- 
ing His person from its historic setting, 
and serious attempts were made to 
place the central Figure of the Gospel 
in its historical and physical environ- 
ment, in order to fill in the details of a 
portrait sketched than fully 
limned by the four Evangelists. 


THE FIRST FULL-LENGTH 

LIFE OF CHRIST 

The first full-length Life of Christ, 
though not as yet in the sense in which 
we understand the phrase, was the work 
of a German Carthusian of the thirteenth 
century, Ludolph of Saxony by name. 
After spending close on thirty years in 
the Dominican Order, Ludolph became a 
Carthusian. He then lived for another 
thirty-seven years in what the Church 
regards as the most austere of all the 
Orders, so much so that it is open to 
any member of another Order to enter 
a Charterhouse, precisely because the 
life of such a community ts regarded as 
the most perfect. Ludolph’s work is en- 
titled: Vila Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
er qualuor 
printed in 1474, by the Carthusians of 
Strassburg who owned the MS. Its 


Kvangeliis. lt was first 


popularity was immense, and it) was 
soon translated into several languages. 
St. Teresa, who read it in a Castilian 
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translation, speaks of the great benefit 
she derived from the perusal of and 
meditation on this work (‘‘Autobiog- 
raphy,” xxxviii, 11, David Lewis’ trans- 
I know of no English transla- 
By this 
time even the Latin edition is probably 


lation). 
tion. The more’s the pity. 
only obtainable from second-hand book- 
sellers. The Latin edition by L. M. 
Rigolot, published in 1878 by Victor 
Palmé, Paris, consists of four volumes of 
closely printed text making about fifteen 
hundred pages of reading matter. The 
print is good, but unfortunately the edi- 
for, or the publisher or both, worked 
from a very faulty text. Grammatical 
and other errors abound, and at times 
they are of a kind that makes nonsense 
of the text. 
est books of the Middle Ages, perhaps 


Yet, this is one of the great- 


of any age, and the effort: demanded 
from the reader is most wonderfully 
rewarded—in spite of the blemishes re- 
ferred to just now. In this great book 


the learned and saintly monk has 
brought together the best that the Fa- 
thers and Doctors of the Church have 
said or written on the Gospel. 

This summary description also shows 
that Ludolph’s work, magnificent though 
it is (one would like to say unique), bears 
a meditative stamp and aims at edi- 
fication rather than at supplying the 
kind of information that we, in our day, 
have come to look for in a_ Life of 
Christ. 


would confer upon all of us who would 


But what a boon a publisher 


have the courage to give us a transla- 
lion of a work that was for so long re- 


garded as a classic in its own sphere! 


SCHOLARLY LIVES OF CHRIST 

WERE PROTEST AGAINST 

TRAVESTIES 

The writing of full-length Lives of 
Our Lord, in close adherence to the 
canons of historical composition as con- 
ceived in our own time, may be re- 


garded as one of the characteristics of 
the second half of the last century and 
the first two or three decades of the 
twentieth. At any rate, most of the 
best and most widely read Lives fall 
within this period. Most of these works, 
and the best as well, have come to us 
from France. The explanation of this 
phenomenon will be given presently. 
There is an undeniable family likeness 
It could hardly 
be otherwise in view of the faet that 
their authors deal with the same sub- 
ject and draw more or less upon the 
same material. Their aim, too, is the 


between these works. 


that is, it is mainly apologetic. 
At this stage of the world’s history it is 


same; 


not enough to “tell the story of Jesus” 
(Acts, viii. 35); on the contrary, His 
divinity—nay, the historical fact of 
His appearance in this world—must be 
vindicated for the benefit of a gener- 
ation which, on the one hand, betrays an 
astounding readiness to accept as an 
established fact any theory that mas- 
querades before it in the trappings of 


“science,” while it is incredibly and un- 
reasonably exacting of proof where 


religion and the supernatural in general 
are in question. 


RENAN’S LIFE OF CHRIST A 

DISTORTION OF FACTS 

In 1863 a book appeared in France 
under the title of “Vie de Jésus.” The 
effect can only be compared to the ex- 
plosion of a bomb. The author of the 
book was a former seminarist of St. 
Sulpice, a man whose cradle stood in one 
of the most Catholic parts of France and 
who had been nurtured in the bosom of 
a deeply religious family. As an ex- 
seminarist and a renegade Catholic, 
Ernest quali- 
fication for the destructive activity to 
which he devoted his undeniable tal- 
ents; to this qualification he himself 
refers in one of his works, where he 


Renan possessed one 
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says that those who fight the dogmas in 
which they believed at one time are 
able to deal these same doctrines much 
surer blows than the layman, precisely 
because they have inside knowledge 
(cfr. Lagrange, “Christ and Renan,” 
translated by Maisie Ward, p. 6). 

The “Vie de Jésus” 
and a scandal. It won the customary 
popularity of a bad book. Is it per- 
missible, at this day, to think that per- 
haps French Catholics took the book 
too seriously? At any rate, the serv- 
ices of atonement in the churches, the 
episcopal condemnations, and the pub- 
lication of over a hundred refutations 


was an outrage 


gave the wretched production a gigantic 
advertisement. There must have been 
an immense number of people who would 
not have bothered to read the book, 
but who did so “just to find out what 
the row is all about’’—as they do in our 
own days when a new book happens to 
be severely censured by the critics or 
banned by the authorities. German 
scholars, whom Renan admired and fol- 
lowed blindly, laughed at his work and 
treated it with the contempt it deserves. 
What are we to make of a man who, al- 
most on the first page, can write a line 
such as this: “Jesus was born at 
Nazareth . . . ”(!)—and who, towards 
the end of the book, does not shrink 


from ascribing the gospel narrative of 


the resurrection—sober and almost mat- 
ter-of-fact as it is—to “the powerful 
imagination of Mary Magdalen.” Here 
he uses language which I hesitate to 
transcribe, so blasphemous is it and so 
outrageous for one of the greatest Saints 
in heaven. “Divine power of love!” 
he writes, “sacred moments in which the 
passion of one possessed gave to the 
world a resuscitated God”! Such non- 
sense may have impressed Parisian men 
about town, as we say, but it is an in- 
sult to one’s intelligence, no less than an 


odious parody of the facts. The late 
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Bishop Gore (Anglican Bishop of Ox- 
ford) writes: “‘Renan’s ‘Vie de Jésus’ 
is a romance . rather loosely or re- 
motely based upon history.” The two 
short quotations I have given are surely 
enough to show that it would have been 
more accurate to say quite bluntly that 
the book has nothing to do with history. 
In point of fact, in the preface to the 
thirteenth edition of the book, Renan 
himself blandly suggests that what he 
had written would stand as a description 
“of one of the ways in which things may 
have happened” (cfr. Introduction by 
C. Gore to the “Everyman's Library” 
edition, p. Xvil). 


INCALCULABLE HARM CAUSED 
BY RENAN’S WORK 


The harm done by this book must 
have been immense, all the more so as 
it is written with characteristic French 
clarity and smoothness of style, though 
also with incredible irresponsibility and 
a superficiality utterly unworthy of a 
man with any claim to scholarship. A 
popular edition appeared soon after 
publication of the “Vie.” Fifty thou- 
sand copies were sold at so low a price 
that it may be said they were given away 
gratis. When P. Lagrange wrote his 
refutation of the book in 1923, fifty-two 
editions and translations had been made 
into most European languages. 

It is strange, to say the least, that a 
writer in the “Concise Universal Biog- 
raphy” (London, article Renan) should 
be capable of asserting that this sacri- 
legious romance “performed a_ service 
to Christianity in that in it Renan saw 
his subject against His true background, 
having specifically studied the scenes 
of Christ’s life in Palestine.” These 
studies and observations did not begin 
with Renan. Long centuries before him 
St. Jerome and others had visited the 
scenes of Our Lord’s activities and had 
read and studied the Gospel on the spot. 
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The Jesus portrayed by the renegade 
Breton is no more than a figment of his 
imagination. He is not the luminous 
Figure that entrances and attracts us 
as we ponder the divinely inspired pages 
of the New Testament. By this time 
Renan has sunk into the obscurity from 
which he emerged chiefly through the 
sacrilegious travesty of the life of Him 
who lived and died even for such as he. 

As I said above, the harm done by 
Renan’s book cannot be assessed by 
human investigation—it was_ incalcu- 
lable. 


goodness in things evil,” in the sense 


However, “there is some soul of 


that evil may become the occasion of 
some great good. It was so in the pres- 
ent instance. The appearance of the 
“Vie de Jésus” prompted a number of 
believers to meet the challenge of the 


apostate. Many of the Lives of Christ 


which were then published are now for- 
gotten and only gather dust on the 
shelves of clerical libraries, but it may 
be freely granted that Renan’s book led 
to an entirely new approach to the study 
of Our Lord’s life. Renan wrote his 
book in Palestine. He also claimed a 
special competence to do so by reason 
of his knowledge of the biblical lan- 
guages. It was not long before similar 
facilities became available for Catholic 
students and splendid use they made of 
them. I think we may safely regard 
the Abbé Fouard’s Life of Christ as 
the first authoritative counterblast to 
Renan’s romance. It was written in 
French, but in its English dress it has 
won for itself a popularity comparable 
to that of the original.* 


* Dom Graf’s next article will deal with the 
Abbé Fouard’s Life of Christ. 
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A Doctor’s Conscience 


By L. BENDER, O.P. 


C 
ONSCIENCE plays an important, 


even a dominant, role in man’s life. 
Thus, it is not surprising that in writing 
and speaking we touch upon this sub- 
ject so often. 
so many other things that play a part 
in our daily life is no less true of con- 
science; namely, it seems quite simple 
and easy to define, but in fact it is diffi- 
cult to know or say precisely what it is. 
Hence, there are many who speak and 
write about conscience and related ques- 
tions without having a true, clear, and 
concise idea of the subject; and what is 
worse, they are unaware of their imper- 
fect knowledge. So 
treat of and offer solutions to more or 


equipped, — they 


less difficult and complicated questions 
with the inevitable result that they ar- 
rive at false conclusions. 


HAVE WE MORE THAN A 

SINGLE CONSCIENCE? 

To-day it is common to come across in 
medical-moral publications the expres- 
conscience” and “a 
Here is 


sions, “medical 
man’s conscience as a doctor.” 
an example taken from a work concern- 
ing the problem of abortion: “In gen- 
eral, Catholic doctors conform to the doc- 
trine of the Church. Without a doubt 
they accept the obligations expressed by 
the Supreme Pontiff, and they would re- 
gard it a grave sin to go against the 
moral and religious precepts of the 
Church. But it seems that it is inevi- 
table that the gravest of conflicts should 
arise for these doctors between their 
medical conscience and their religious 


conscience, 
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But what can be said of 


From this quotation the reader can 
understand what is meant by “medical 
conscience.” It is the particular con- 
science that someone has because he is a 
doctor, because he holds an office or 
follows a particular profession—a_ con- 
science that apparently must be distinct 
from the other conscience that he pos- 
sesses as a Catholic. If the two con- 
sciences were not distinct, there could be 
no question of a conflict. 

Let us consider then the following 
question: is it correct to speak of a 
medical conscience, and to admit the 
possibility of a conflict in a person be- 
tween his medical and his Catholic con- 
science? 

One does not have to be a philosopher 
or theologian to be convinced that man 
has only one conscience. The simplest 
of men are firmly convinced of this, al- 
though perhaps they could not give a 
clear explanation of their conviction nor 
are they competent to discuss it in a 
technical manner. 

When someone says, “My conscience 
forbids me to do this,” he means that the 
After such a 
him: 


matter is decided for him. 
statement no one would ask 
“Which conscience, this one or that 


“But 


perhaps you have another conscience. 


one?” Nor would one remark: 
See if if may not say that the action is 
licit: and, if so, you can follow your 
second Such 
contradict the very idea that every man 


conscience, questions 


who has the normal use of reason, 
whether he be learned or simple, has only 
one conscience. We shall endeavor to 


strengthen this general opinion with sci- 
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entific arguments. Our discussion will 


be limited to two proofs. 

WHAT IS CONSCIENCE? 

I. Conscience is that judgment of the 
mind by which we know whether our 
actions in the concrete are right or 
wrong (i.e., good or bad in the moral 
order). Conscience suggests: “I ought 
to do this. It is not licit for me to do 
that, but I may do this.” Now, what is 
good or bad in the moral order is abso- 
lutely right or wrong for man, because 
right and wrong are good and bad with 
respect to man. So, that which we 
ought to do precisely because we are 
men, is absolutely right for us; and that 
which we ought to shun because we are 
men, is absolutely wrong for us. In 
fact, we ought to be absolutely good 
(righteous) men, and that means that we 
ought to act as good men—that is, do 
what isright. It may be that a man isa 
bad artist, ignoring the rules of art 
in his work, but it is not always wrong 
for him to do so, because a man has not 
necessarily and always to be a good 
artist; but everyone has the duty to be 
good and to act rightly as regards what 
he is essentially. 

Under no circumstances can a man be 
excused from being a good man—from 
doing what is right. It follows from this 
that, as conscience is precisely the norm 
by which we know right and wrong (that 
is, good and bad in the moral order), it 
can only be one for the reason that it is 
impossible that two norms should indi- 
cate in one and the same subject that 
which is absolutely right and absolutely 
wrong for him. Two distinct norms will 
not always and necessarily give the same 
ruling; precisely because they are dis- 
tinct. So, if a man had two distinct 
consciences, the concrete’ act 
would be at one and the same time both 
right and wrong for him, and ought to be 
done and not to be done at the same 


same 


time. The contradiction in this conclu- 
sion is obvious; and therefore we have to 
affirm that man has but one conscience. 


IT IS NEVER LICIT TO ACT 

CONTRARY TO CONSCIENCE 

II. Conscience is the supreme inter- 
nal norm that a man ought to follow in 
all that he does. It is never licit to act 
contrary to one’s conscience. Thus, 
there cannot be two supreme norms in 
the same order (in our case the moral 
order), because two norms are neces- 
sarily either equal or unequal, since be- 
tween affirmation and negation there is 
no middle term. If these norms are 
equal, neither is supreme and therefore 
If they 
are unequal, one must be superior to the 
other, and so truly the 
Therefore, one must exclude the possi- 
bility of man having two consciences. 

The fundamental mistake of those 
who admit a medical conscience as dis- 
tinct from any other conscience is this: 
they do not know, or at least do not 
clearly see, the significance of the follow- 
ing proposition: “Conscience is the 
norm of morality, the norm of human 
right and wrong as such.” From this 
truth it follows that man has a con- 
science precisely because he is a man, 
and not by reason of any other quality or 
condition. I have a conscience because 
[amaman. A man can also be a doc- 
tor, a judge, or a parish priest, but he 
does not have a conscience because he is 
a doctor or because he is a parish priest; 
rather, he has a conscience because he is a 
man. So, a doctor or a judge has a con- 
science, but only as a man. It is there- 
fore incorrect to speak of a medical con- 
science. To do so is to run the risk of 
erring and of leading others into error. 
The same is true regarding the so-called 
Catholic conscience which was men- 
tioned above. 

We do not have a conscience because 


neither is truly a conscience. 


conscience. 
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we are Catholics, but solely because we 
are men. If by God’s grace we are also 
Catholics, our conscience remains sim- 
ply conscience (i.e., human conscience). 
The Catholic, though, recognizes by the 
light of faith several laws and divine pre- 
cepts that are laws of morality for him. 
The nature of conscience is the same, 
but the judgment that it gives is in- 
formed by all the laws that the Catholic 
acknowledges. The same must be said 


of the doctor. The conscience of this 


doctor is no other than the conscience of 


in forming the 
judgments of his conscience—the judg- 
ment of the morality of his actions in the 


this man-doctor; but 


concrete—he takes into account the 
circumstance that he is a doctor and has 
moral duties that oblige by reason of his 


state. 


EXPLANATION OF EXPRESSION: 

“MY DOCTOR’S CONSCIENCE” 

But it might be urged: “If so many 
people normally use the expression, 
‘my doctor’s conscience,’ it should ex- 


press a truth.” Quite so. This expres- 
sion can be used and understood in a 
true sense. We can say, for example, 
my conscience as a doctor tells me that I 
should study the utility of this new medi- 
cine; by which we mean to say my 
that conscience that 


tells me that, since I 


single conscience 
I have as a man 
am a doctor, it is my duty to study the 
utility of this new medicine. The 
words, “my doctor’s conscience,” ought 
not to be understood of the conscience, 
but rather of the source whence a man’s 
moral obligations flow, since every par- 
ticular profession is a source of particu- 
lar obligations. In the same manner 


and with the same truth we can speak of 


our conscience as a judge, a parish priest, 
a father, a teacher, etc. To admit that a 
man has a medical conscience as a second 
particular conscience is to admit inevi- 
tably that nearly all men have not only 
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two, but perhaps four, ten, or even more 
If, therefore, the expres- 
sion, “‘a doctor's conscience,” is properly 
understood, it is not incorrect to use it; 
but there is always the danger of losing 
sight of its true and correct meaning, 
particularly in the discussion of more 
difficult Thus, it is that 
some, like the author we have cited, dis- 
cover a conflict between the medical 
and the Catholic conscience in one and 


consciences, 


questions. 


the same person. 


WHAT IS WRONG FOR INDIVIDUAL 
IS ALWAYS WRONG 


In moral doctrine it is proved that 
whatever is wrong for a man is also 
wrong for a doctor. When it is a ques- 
tion of the same person, man bears the 
same relation to “‘doctor” as to be an 
American bears to being a Californian. 
What is wrong for an American (for in- 
stance, to betray military secrets) can- 
not be right for a Californian. And so 
in the case of a doctor, if it is wrong for a 
man to break the moral law, it can never 
be right for a doctor to do so; although 
sometimes to men of limited insight and 
intelligence it may seem right. It is 
sufficient to know that the law of God 
(and the natural law is the law of God) 
forbids such an act in order to have the 
firm conviction that this act cannot be to 
the advantage of the objectives to which 
the doctor and his profession are or- 
dained. 

Nothing, says St. Thomas Aquinas, is 
forbidden to man, if it is not contrary to 
the welfare of man himself; that is, a 
thing is only forbidden inasmuch as it 
works to man’s harm. 

There is one observation with which 
we can close. To deny that there are 
two consciences in man and that there 
can be a conflict between these two con- 
sciences, does not involve a denial of the 
possibility of that which we call conflict 
of conscience—an internal struggle on 
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questions of conscience. But such a 
struggle, such a conflict, is not a struggle 
and conflict between two consciences; 
but rather, it is the struggle that pre- 
cedes the definite formation of the con- 
science and the consequent decision to 
act with or contrary to the conscience. 
Two cases may be considered. 

The first case occurs, for example, 
when a judge who has to sentence a 
criminal hesitates, doubting whether the 
proof has been sufficiently strong. This 
can give rise to a very great struggle in 
his mind. It is the question of forming 
the conscience. Should I, or should I 
not, condemn the accused? This is the 


struggle which precedes the formation of 


the conscience. The conscience having 
been formed (for instance, [ ought to 
condemn him), the struggle is finished. 
Thus, there is a conflict, but nol between 
two consciences in the same person. 


INTERNAL STRUGGLE NO PROOF 
OF TWO CONSCIENCES 


The second case, on the contrary, oc- 


curs when a man strives to act against 
his conscience. For example, a father 
of a family is a doctor in a hospital and 
his superior there orders him to perform 
an abortion. To refuse would mean 
losing his post with the consequent pov- 
erty for himself and his family. This 
leads to a great internal struggle, not as 
to what he ought to do for he sees that 
clearly, but as to what he is going to do. 
The inclination not to endanger the 
welfare of his dear ones, the care of 
whom is a moral duty for him, will be 
strong. So, here too, we have an inter- 
nal struggle; but again, not one between 
lwo consciences. It is the struggle be- 
tween the will not to offend God and not 
acting contrary to conscience (the sole 
conscience), and the desire of avoiding 
misery for his family. 

In conclusion, we state that the so- 
called “medical conscience” does not 
exist, nor does any other special con- 
otherwise. 
Hence, it is incorrect to speak of con- 
flicts between medical conscience and 


science, professional — or 


Catholic conscience. 








Missions or Retreats for High 
and Grade School Pupils 


By JOSEPH J. MERETO 


F.. MORE than twenty years 
it has been the special work of the au- 
thor to conduct in parishes throughout 
the United States and to some extent in 
Canada missions and retreats for high 
school and grade school pupils, both 
parochial and public. Realizing the 
importance of and especially the pres- 
ent great need for such special mis- 
sions and retreats, he sincerely trusts 
that the following comments on them 
and the suggestions offered will not only 
result in their being given much more 
extensively throughout the country, 
but that the comments will also be of no 
little help to diocesan priests who would 
like to conduct such retreats. Though 
missions and retreats for youth have 
in the past been given probably for the 
most part by the fathers of the various 
Religious Orders and Congregations, 
there seems to be no good reason why, 
in very many cases (especially if they 
are to be given in much greater num- 
bers), pastors or their assistants in the 
various parishes could not very easily 
and very efficiently conduct them. They 
would afford fine training and practice 


for assistants in preaching the word of 


God, and diocesan priests could at times 
take the place of ordinary missionaries 
when, because of the greatly increased 
number of such missions or for other 
reasons, the Religious priests would not 
be available. 

An immense number of our parochial 


school children are graduated and 
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enter public high schools every year. 
Lots of them do not know too much 
about their religion even at the time 
of graduation. After leaving our Catho- 
lic schools, how easy it is for them to for- 
get the all-important teachings of their 
Church and soon become careless and 
negligent, like so many Catholics edu- 
cated in public schools! How impor- 
tant it is to help these children to a much 
better, deeper and more practical knowl- 
edge of their religion and their duties 
by special annual retreats or missions 
while they are still under our control! 
Those children in our parochial grade 
schools who would later on enter Catho- 
lic high schools would also profit wonder- 
fully by such additional missions or re- 
treats, especially if conducted well and 
annually. 


URGENT NEED OF MISSIONS FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


We need scarcely emphasize the ex- 
treme need and importance of missions 
for public grade school children, so 
many of whom know hardly anything 
about God and their religion and are 
very apt to drift completely away from 
the Church and into serious sin, unless 
much more is done for them. The 
author has found that young children 
from the fourth grade up take splendidly 
to such missions even when they are 
conducted for a week. They pay ex- 
cellent attention to the sermons and are 


Much 


very much interested in them. 


o 
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of what they hear is new to them, and 
to a great extent presented to them in a 
novel way. They feel quite honored 
at having a special mission or retreat 
given for their own group. 

Much greater yet is the need of special 
and frequent missions or retreats for our 
boys and girls attending parochial, and 
especially public, high schools. How 
many public high school Catholics there 
are Who seem to be extremely weak and 
negligent in their religious duties and 
deficient in their knowledge of things 
divine! Great numbers of them act as 
though religion was only an unimportant 
side-issue in their life, or even of no con- 
sequence at all. 


RETREATS IMPERATIVE FOR ALL 

PROSPECTIVE INDUCTEES 

High school boys, whether they be in 
our Catholic high schools or in public, 
are very apt soon to be called to the 
armed services of our nation and may 
spend years far away from home and 
Catholic influences, be subject to all 
kinds of serious temptations to grave 
sins—especially to impurity, drunken- 
ness, neglect of Mass and of the Sacra- 
How important, then, it is to 
strengthen them in faith and in virtue 


while we can so easily do so! Is not this 


ments. 


a matter which demands the serious 
consideration of every pastor in the 
country? 

Some pastors will foresee difficulties, 
and may at first offer various objections 
to the plan. 


(1) “The Catholic boys and girls of 


this parish have an annual retreat in 
their Catholic high schools.” But what 
about all those boys and girls of the 
parish who don’t attend a Catholic high 
school? 
young folk in the sodality and Holy 
Name Society beyond school age who 
would profit wonderfully by making a 
mission or retreat annually with the 


Besides, are there not a lot of 


entire high school group of the parish? 

(2) “Our high school group makes the 
general mission along with the adults 
Very many high school 
attend general 
Moreover, how often is there 
a general mission, and when will the 


of the parish.” 
students neglect to 
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next one be held in these times of danger, 
turmoil and war? Why not help these 
high school students before the next 
general mission, which may not take 
place till many of them are in the armed 
service of the nation? Every additional 
mission or retreat should be a wonder- 
ful help to them, much more than only 
one every several years. 

(3) “The high school and grade school 
boys and girls in our parochial school 
receive religious instructions daily in 
school, and therefore don’t need a mis- 
sion.” No doubt their instructions in 
class are splendid; but would the boys 
and girls not be far more strengthened in 
faith and against sin by good annual 
missions or retreats at a time when they 
are most seriously thinking of their sins 
and their eternal salvation and by 
having their religious duties stressed by 
a Missionary s appeal? 

(4) “The public school group in this 
parish is the group that needs the mis- 
sion or retreat the most. They won't 
attend; so why have a mission or re- 


Many of 


the public school group will come, if the 


treat for only the others)” 


pastor and assistants directly, and in- 
directly through others, get busy and 
bring pressure to bear upon them to at- 
tend. 


RETREAT FOR GRADUATION CLASS 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


(5) “Every year our eighth-grade 
parochial school group makes a retreat 
before graduation.” Fine, but why not 
also have the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th 
grades profit from a couple of days’ re- 
treat while the retreat master is in the 
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parish? In this way, in the course of 
their parochial school training, the 


parochial school children would have al- 
together five retreats instead of only 
one. 

(6) “But a mission for a ‘week’ for 
the parochial grades would take too 
much school time from ordinary class 
work.” If there were only two sermons 
a day, and if the first was over by about 
9 a.m. and the second one did not begin 
till about half an hour before the end of 
the school day (and the mission affected 
only five school days of one week), 
classes could continue practically as 
usual between the two daily sermons; 
not very much time would be taken 
away from the class schedule, and the 
time spent on making the mission would 
be far from lost time. If the pastor did 
not want a so-called week’s mission (in 
reality, however, lasting only six days, 
from Sunday afternoon till Saturday 
morning), he could have a three-day re- 
treat in its stead, with three or four con- 
ferences daily, but with no class between 
the conferences. 

(7) “But 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th grade 
children are too young and would not 
have not 
They get 


pay attention.” This we 
found to be the case at all. 
lots from the sermons, learn of many 
things that they should not do, find out 
much about the Church and their duties, 
and pay splendid attention—just as 
good attention as 8th-grade and high 
school students pay, and probably bet- 
ter. Of course, they don’t get as much 
out of the mission as older pupils do; 
but they get more than enough to justify 
their attendance. 

IS THE STRAIN OF CONDUCTING 

MISSIONS TOO GREAT? 

(8) “But 


such missions or retreats would be too 


the strain in) conducting 


great on parish priests.” In most 


churches, where there is any need, there 
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is a public address system to help the 
voice. In this article there will be found 
ample subject-matter for quite a number 
of missions or retreats. The priests of a 
parish could, if necessary, having care- 
fully prearranged a detailed program of 
sermons, take turns in preaching them; 
there would be only two sermons a day, 
if the mission were for the grade school 
children alone or for the high school 
group alone. If a local parochial high 
school group and the parochial grades 
made the mission the same week, there 
would be only three sermons, the first 
(a sermon after, say, the 8 o'clock Mass 
on each of the weekdays) for both 
groups together, the second for the 
high school at (e.g.) 1:00 p.m., and the 
third for the grades at (e.g.) 2:30 p.m. 
If the high school students were not of a 
local parochial school, the grades could 
have their first sermon after the Mass 
and their second at 2:30; the third 
could then be given at 7:30 p.m. for 
all high school boys and girls of the 
parish, whether they attend Catholic 
high schools throughout the city or 
public high schools. Since this group of 
high school students would not be apt 
to attend a morning sermon in good 
numbers, they could at least be urged 
to go to any one of the morning Masses 
and receive Holy Communion. Where 
there is a local Catholic high, its  stu- 
dents after attending (say) an 8 o'clock 
Mass along with the parochial grades 
could stay in church with them for a 
sermon (e.g., on the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, the Eucharist, or one of the many 
other subjects thoroughly suitable for 
both high school and grade school boys 
and girls). Thus, at most, there would 
be only three sermons a day for the 
priests of the parish to preach—and 
these on only five school days of the 
week and possibly delivered by two 
different priests. 

The most favored seasons of the year 
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are the Spring and Fall. In the cold 
months many of the boys and girls and 
the Sisters accompanying them to 
church are more apt to catch cold from 
the snow and slush which they drag into 
the church. Then too there is apt to be 
greater expense and difficulty heating 
the church. Ordinarily it is less ad- 
visable to have these missions during a 
week when there is a holyday or a holi- 
day, or when the first Friday with its 
preceding confession day occurs. But 
even if a week with a holyday or holiday 
is chosen, it has been found that the 
boys and girls come in splendid numbers 
to church for either their afternoon or 
their evening sermon. Care should, of 
be taken not to schedule a 
funeral or a nuptial Mass so early in the 
morning that the first sermon of the day 
would be interfered with, unless the 
time for this sermon be transferred to 


course, 


(e.g.) the half-hour before noon dis- 
missal. 


SUGGESTED STEPS TO SECURE 

GOOD ATTENDANCE 

Several weeks before the beginning of 
the mission it should be advertised ex- 
tensively, especially to secure good at- 
tendance on part of the public school 
group who need it so badly. It is prob- 
ably imprudent to begin too early to 
urge attendance, for then by the time the 
mission begins, the appeal may have 
worn itself out by too many repeated 
Circulars are mailed by some 
pastors to the public school group about 
a week before the mission opens. For 
about two weeks before it begins as- 
parish might make 
special efforts to contact these pupils 
and interest them. Zealous members of 
the parish, including study club groups. 
teachers of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, members of the Sodality 
and Holy Name Society and even zeal- 
ous and influential parochial school 


urgings. 


sistants of the 


children, should be strongly urged by 
the priests of the parish to do all they 
can to get public school boys and girls 
not only to begin their mission on the 
first day, but to continue their attend- 
ance to the end. Time and again 
Catholic public school teachers, outside 
of school time, can do wonders in prop- 
erly influencing the Catholic children 
of their schools to make the mission. 


A SINGLE RETREAT FOR CATHOLIC 
AND PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS 


Public grade school boys and girls are 
far more favorably impressed if they are 
able to attend the sermons along with 
the parochial school groups, than they 
would be if they came every day at 
(e.g.) 4 p.m. for a special and extra in- 
struction for their own limited group 
alone. Even this special daily sermon to 
their limited numbers, however, would 
help them very much, if they could not 
be released in time from their public 
schools to attend the regular sermon at 
2:30 or thereabouts. Parents of public 
school children rarely co6perate with the 
priests in trying by letter to get their 
children excused from their public 
school classes to attend a sermon at 
2:30 p.m. Oftentimes, however, priests 
of the parish have met with considerable 
success in persuading public school prin- 
cipals to codperate, a convincing argu- 
ment being better behavior in school 
after a mission and better citizenship. 

About two days or so before the mis- 
sion begins, the pastor will find it most 
advisable to discuss his plans with the 
Sister Superior of the parochial school, 
so there will be no conflict in hours or 
mistake as to what classes will make 
the mission; also so that a harmonious 
and suitable schedule may be arranged. 
He should remind her in time, before 
Friday afternoon dismissal, to direct 
the grades to be present in church on 
Sunday afternoon for the opening sermon. 
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In many parishes, unless precautions 
are taken in time, the priest conducting 
the mission is apt to be delayed five 
minutes or more in beginning his after- 
noon sermon by the very slow way in 
which the parochial school children 
come into the church and enter their 
pews, each one genuflecting after the one 
before him, instead of genuflecting in 
groups at a given signal. A mission is 
no time for a parade. It is not well to 
have the youngsters arrive in church 
long before the sermon is scheduled to 
begin, for they would be apt to become 
tired out and inattentive before its end. 
Neither should they arrive behind time, 
and thus deprive the priest of sufficient 
time to cover his matter, or else delay 
the dismissal of all after the sermon 
The Sisters should be asked to 


urge the parochial school children every 


ends. 


day to act as apostles by trying to build 
up public school attendance; so too 
should the Sisters get after parochial 
school children who miss a morning 
sermon or come late for it. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OPENING DAY 
OF RETREAT 


On Sunday morning, the opening day 
of the mission, it is most advisable for 
the priests of the parish to explain 
briefly, at all or nearly all the Masses, 
the importance of the mission, urge in 
very forcible terms the public school 
boys and girls (grades and high alike) 
to make it, plead with their parents and 
guardians to send them, and stress the 
hours at which the sermons will be 
preached to each group. 

At least where there is no parochial 
high school, it seems best by far to have 
the high school boys and girls of the 
parish, no matter what Catholic high 
school or public high school they at- 
tend, to begin their mission on Sunday, 
7:30 p.m. being the most popular hour. 
If they are told to wait until Monday, 
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they not only lose a day, but are apt to 
forget all about the mission. The paro- 
chial and public grade school children 
should begin their mission together on 
Sunday afternoon; 2:30 seems to be 
the most suitable hour. 

The author has found out during his 
twenty years’ experience that the at- 
tendance on Sunday afternoon is fifty 
percent or much more of the best at- 
tendance during the week, especially if 
parochial grade children were on Friday 
directed by the Sisters to come on 
Sunday afternoon. Why not preach an 
extra sermon to these rather than to 
none? Evidently the Sisters on the pre- 
ceding Friday should bring strong pres- 
sure to bear on the parochial school 
children to attend the Sunday after- 
noon sermon. Oftentimes because of no 
Friday afternoon notification the paro- 


chial school children know nothing 
about the Sunday afternoon sermon 


until it is too late for the Sisters to 
direct them to attend on Sunday. So, 
they should be told in time. In the 
Sunday afternoon sermon, it is usually 
best to preach on one of the least im- 
portant topics of the series, so that less 
would be missed in case of poor at- 
tendance. 

The mission for the grade school 
children, parochial and public, usually 
ends on Saturday morning with Mass at 
8 or 8:30 o'clock, followed by General 
Communion, a short sermon, prayers 
for the gaining of the plenary indulgence 
and the blessing of religious articles. 
The mission for the high school groups 
usually ends on Friday, in the afternoon 
for a local parochial high school group, 
or on Friday night for the public high 
school boys and girls and those Catholic 
high school students who do not attend a 
local parochial high school. These 
high school groups should receive Holy 
Communion either on Friday morning 
or at latest the next Sunday morning 
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preferably every day during the entire 
week of the mission. 

Since the morning mission sermon on 
weekdays is ordinarily preached after 
Mass, it will often be found most ad- 
visable, in order to save time and for 
other good reasons, to have the Mass 
said by a priest who does not preach 
the sermon. In case the children in 
great numbers receive Holy Communion 
daily, it might be best to have all the 
parochial children take 
breakfast immediately after their Mass 
and then return to church for their 


school their 


sermon from their classrooms or the 
lunch room. This, however, would re- 
quire a considerable loss of time from 
class, and might interfere with the hour 
set for a funeral or a wedding, unless a 
school hall is used for the deferred 
sermon. It seems preferable to preach 
from the pulpit or a lectern or at the 
altar rail, rather than from the middle 
aisle while walking up and down; for 
in the pulpit or at the lectern there is 
often a public address system; more- 
over, attention is apt to be better and 
the priest can more easily detect: any 
disorder. The Sisters by being present 
at the sermon can safeguard the chil- 


dren against disorder and take care of 


most possible emergencies; so, too, do 
they by their 
things for the better teaching of religion 


presence learn many 


in their classrooms. 


RECOMMENDED ORDER OF 

EXERCISES 

After a few opening prayers, before 
each mission sermon it will usually be 
found best to make the announcements 
and give some directions to the children. 
Though the author may be incorrect: in 
his surmise, he believes that the recita- 
tion of the Rosary or very long prayers 
before the evening sermon ts a decided 
impediment to continued good attend- 
ance on part of the high school group, in 


which there are apt to be many public 
high school students as well as restless 
Catholic high school boys and _ girls. 
Young priests especially will find it a 
great help to command attention of the 
grade school children, if they will insist 
quite vehemently, at the beginning of 
each of the first few sermons of their 
mission, that the boys and girls face the 
pulpit from the beginning of the sermon 
to its end; and also he should reprehend 
properly and almost immediately any 
child who may be caught talking or 
fooling. 

The more simple one’s language is 
in speaking to young children, the 
better. 
to understand should be avoided. Very 


Very long words and those hard 


lengthy or involved sentences are not 
apt to be understood. Saving every 
minute possible for the sermon is a very 
important factor in a successful mission. 
One must not, however, talk too quickly. 
Neither should one talk too slowly. 
Time can be saved by starting promptly 
at the scheduled hour, by not pausing 
little 


memorandum to call immediately to 


unnecessarily, and by using a 
mind the detailed subtopics of a sermon. 
We believe it usually best not to ask the 
children individual questions in the 
course of a mission sermon, and never to 
them to question the priest; 


most 


permit 
otherwise a great amount” of 
valuable time could be lost to all who 
are not interested or helped by * the 
answer. One should be careful to artic- 
ulate well and to speak with sufficient 
loudness. 

Quite a number of missionaries tell 
the children story after story to hold 
their attention; but since their atten- 
tion can be held adequately with very 
few or very short stories and by the 
methods just mentioned, as well as by 
often varying the topics, the author has 
always preferred to cut down on story 
telling and, instead, give the boys and 
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abundance of solid matter 
with many practical examples from 
everyday life. In this way the children 
are not only helped to happiness and 
salvation, but listen to the sermons with 
pleasure and satisfaction. He has found 
that they pay excellent attention for 
half an hour, even at the end of the 
school day. It has been found best to 
try, as often as possible, to develop 
about three entirely different topics in a 
half-hour sermon, for this helps wonder- 
fully to hold attention and to maintain 
interest. 


girls an 


SOME OTHER PRACTICAL HINTS 


We believe that it is most important 
at the evening service to have the high 
school boys and girls occupy only the 
front seats in the church and never hang 
around the rear, where they would be 
very apt to talk and fool. So, too, it is 
prudent to insist upon the high school 
boys occupying pews on one side of the 
middle aisle and the girls on the other. 
After the sermon to the grade school 
children, the priest conducting the mis- 
sion will often find it very helpful to the 
children to answer at the altar rail or on 
visits to the classrooms quite a number 
of questions that they usually like to 
ask. If a child at the rail has a private 
question, he or she can be taken aside 
for a moment towards the end of the 
rail and apart from the rest. 


As regards Communion in the case of 


the parochial grade school children 
making a week’s mission, most pastors, 
it seems, prefer having them wait for 
general Communion on the closing day 
of their mission. Their confessions are 
heard usually on one of the mornings 
during the second half of their mis- 
sion—during class hours if possible, so 
that they will not lose the benefits of a 
sermon. The night group usually goes 
to confession on Wednesday and Thurs- 


day night after their sermon. Benedic- 
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tion of the Blessed Sacrament is ordi- 
narily given after the evening sermon, 
and for a parochial high school group in 
the afternoon—but not, in most cases, for 
the grade school children. 

It would seem that trying to get the 
public high school groups of several 
parishes to make a mission in a central 
church would be doomed to failure, un- 
less the churches are very close together, 
for it is not likely that the boys and 
girls would travel any considerable 
distance many times during the week to 
the central church. 


TOPICS SUITABLE FOR 

SCHOOL MISSIONS 

A number of topics suitable for mis- 
sions to high school groups and of 
special importance and necessity to 
them are hereby listed: Our Faith; 
Dangers Threatening Our Faith; The 
Nature of the Blessed Sacrament; 
Things Which before Marriage Lead to 
Failure in Married Life; Things Which 
after Marriage Lead to Ruined Homes: 
Mixed Marriages; Attempted Mar- 
riages before Civil Officers, ete.;| Drunk- 
enness; Unforgiveness; Sacrilegious 
Confessions; Sacrilegious Communions; 
Missing Sunday Mass; Impurity in 
Sight, Reading, Speech, Personal Ac- 
Keeping, etc.; Safe- 
guards for Purity; Scandal in Its 
Various Stealing, Vandalism 
and Other Dishonesties; The Improper 
Use of the Holy Name; Delaying One’s 
Conversion from Serious Sin; Death; 
Proper and 


tion; Company 


Forms; 


Dangerous Companions; 
Improper Standards of Morality; The 
Difference between Mortal and Venial 
Sin; The Evils of Mortal Sin; The 
Evils of Venial Sin; Contrition; Exam- 
ination of Conscience; Vocations; 
Temptations; Disrespect for Parents. 
To many of the aforesaid topics which 
would also be suitable for grade school 
children, the subsequent ones may be 
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added for this second group: The Hap- 
piness of Heaven; Reverence for God’s 
Church; Prayer; The Importance of 
Catechism; Anger; Quarreling; Temp- 
Injustice; Human 
Detraction; Calumny; De- 

Eating Meat 
Preparation for 


tations; Respect; 
Revenge; 
ceit; Uncharitableness; 
on Abstinence Days; 

Holy Communion; Frequent Commun- 
ion; The Presence of God; Heaven; 


Hell; Eternity. 


TIME SCHEDULE FOR GRADE 
AND HIGH RETREATS 
In missions for the grades alone or for 
a local parochial high school alone, the 
following approximate order of time 
will probably be found practical for 
class days: 
8:00— 8:30 Mass 
8:30— 9:00 Sermon 
9:00-12:00 Class 
12:00— 1:00 Lunch and Recreation 
1:00— 2:30 Class 


2:30— 3:00 Sermon 
3:00— 3:15 Benediction (for the high 


school) 


Confessions—(e.g.) Thursday morn- 
ing 9: 00-12: 00. 

Holy Communion—(e.g.) Saturday 
morning at the 8:00 o'clock Mass or 
every day, if the pastor prefers it. 


In the case of a mission for both the 
grades and a local parochial high school: 


8:00— 8:30 Mass for both groups 

8:30— 9:00 Sermon for both groups 
together (topics should 
be suitable for both) 


9:00—12:00 Class 


12:00— 1:00 Lunch and Recreation 
1:00— 1:30 Sermon for High School 
1:30— 1:45 Benediction for High 

School 
1:45- 2:30 Class for High School or 


else ““vacat”’ 
1:00— 2:30 Class for Grades 
2:30— 3:00 Sermon for Grades 
Confessions—Thursday and Friday 
morning, 9: 00-12: 00. 

A three-day retreat for the high 
school students could be followed in the 
same week by a two-day retreat for the 
grades observing the following approxi- 
mate order: 


8:00— 8:45 Mass and Holy Com- 
munion 

8:45-— 9:15 Breakfast 

9:15— 9:45 Conference No. 1 

9:45-10:15 Recreation 

10:15-10:45 Rosary in classrooms or 
walking 

10:45-11:30 Spiritual Reading and 
Visit to Blessed Sacra- 
ment 


11:30-12:00 Conference No. 2 
12:00— 1:00 Lunch and Recreation 
1:00— 1:30 Conference No. 3 

1:30— 2:00 Spiritual Reading 

2:00— 2:15 Recreation or Visit to 


Blessed Sacrament 
2:15— 2:45 Conference No. 4 
2:45— 3:00 Benediction 


Note: Confessions between confer- 
ences on first or second day or both, 
and after dismissal. 

If only three Conferences are given, 
the daily exercises could close with 
Benediction at 1:30-1:45. 
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The Serra Movement— 


An American Brand of 
Catholic Action 


By L. HAHN, S.J. 


L), RING the last year or so several 


prominent European Catholics have 
visited the United States. Without ex- 
ception their praise for the Church here 
has been enthusiastic. Erik Von Kuehn- 
elt-Ledhin, writing for The Catholic 
World, said: ““The Catholic Church in 
the U.S. is making enormous strides in 
many fields... Progress since 1945 has 
been remarkable.” Evelyn Waugh in 
his highly controverted Life article 
praised the interest in the liturgical 
movement and in social studies and said: 
“There is fermentation everywhere.” 
Father John C 
of the Catholic Missionary Society of 


Heenan, Superior 
England, writing for /nformation, stated: 
“By comparison with 
England, Americans are both better 
instructed and more regular in practice, 
Mass.” The 


Frenchman, Georges Escoulin (a pen- 


ie., in attendance at 


name used to conceal the identity of 


a well-known Catholic writer), writ- 
ing for the Parisian daily Le Monde, re- 
marked: “The contemplative life in 
the U.S. is coming into its own. Monas- 
teries are turning away applicants. The 
autobiography of the Trappist, Thomas 


Merton, is a best-seller.” 


U.S. CATHOLIC PROGRESS DURING 
THE PAST DECADE 


It is interesting to note a few of the 
causes of this admiration and enthu- 
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Catholics — of 


siasm. During the last ten years over 
one-third of the total growth in popula- 
tion of the U. S. has been Catholic. 
There are now 3,500,000 students in 
Catholic schools, with an additional 
1,500,000 public school students re- 
ceiving formal religious education. The 
physical plants of church institutions 
have grown enormously. During the 
next five years $250,000,000 will be 
spent on Catholic schools alone. 

The sale of Catholic books during the 
past year or so has been phenomenal. 
The combined sales of Merton’s “Seven 
Storey Mountain,’ Oursler’s “The Great- 
est Story Ever Told,’ Fulton Sheen’s 
Peace of Soul” and Keller's “You Can 
Change the World,” is well over 2,000,- 
000 copies. For nine straight months 
Publishers Weekly listed *“The Cardinal” 
as leading all other best sellers by a 
great majority. 

More and more radio stations are 
broadcasting Catholic programs. The 
Sacred Heart Program is heard over the 
facilities of more than seven hundred 
stations. 
Faith, and Faith in Our Times reaches 
an estimated 6,000,000 listeners weekly. 
The Rosary is recited over more than 
fifty stations; in many places, it is a 
daily program. Father Peyton’s Family 
Rosary programs have been named the 
best program of the year. 

Space doesn’t permit me to mention 


The Catholic Hour, Hour of 


Wr 
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many other achievements which reflect 
the vitality of the Church in the U. S. 
The work of the Sodality, the Retreat 
movement, the Inter-racial groups, 
Rural Life Movement—all are making 
remarkable progress. 

But if the foreign visitors have been 
lavish in their praise, they have been 
even more generous in their criticism. 
Ata safe distance of two thousand miles, 
these visitors writing of their impressions 
have spent most of their time and space 
pointing out what is wrong with Catholi- 
cism in America. 

The chief criticism levelled was this: 
the American Catholic laymen are not 
exerting sufficient Christian influence on 
American life. The Catholics who im- 
migrated to this country have been so 
preoccupied with proving their devotion 
to the American way of life which they 
have adopted that they have failed to 
exert Catholic influence on the most 
serious problems of national life. Ameri- 
can Catholics have so much materially 
in their power without commensurate 
results. 

We may not like to hear such criti- 
cism—especially from foreigners. How- 
ever, this criticism seems to corroborate 
the statement of the American Hier- 
archy of November 20, 1948, which 
stated: 


“To combat secularism. . . the 
most deadly menace to our Christian 
way of living. . the individual 
Christian must get the full vision of 
Christian truth. The sorry fact is 
that many Christians see this vision 
only dimly and vaguely and miss its 
impact on reality. They hold them- 
selves to be Christians, but they 
have never been thrilled by the glory 
of the truth of Christ in action. 
Everyday the Christian must ask 
himself: ‘What am I doing to build a 
Christian world?’ He must be vigor- 
ously Christian in thought and action 
in the home, in the office or workshop 
and in his community.” 


After learning what is wrong with 
American Catholicism from our foreign 
visitors and our own Hierarchy, it is 
encouraging for us to see signs of a 
remedy on the horizon. That such 
signs are evident is attested by Father 
Daniélou, who before departing from 
the U. S. stated: “What I have seen 
here makes me think that the U. S. 
has great possibilities of taking on 
spiritual as well as material leadership. 
I think there are signs of a new awaken- 
ing in the unquiet and anxiety about 
their spiritual selves which I have 
found in so many Americans.” 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
SERRA MOVEMENT 


One of the most promising of the sev- 

eral laymen’s movements which show 
hopeful signs of great achievement is 
the Serra Movement. Many Jesuits 
have been invited to participate in this 
movement either in the capacity of 
chaplains or as guest speakers. Since 
there has been practically no publicity 
in the Catholic periodicals concerning 
this movement, I hope that my discus- 
sion will prove informative. 
Clubs are organizations of 
Catholic business and professional men 
banded together for a twofold pur- 
pose: first, to foster vocations to the 
holy priesthood and to assist financially 
in the education of seminarians through 
funds made available to the bishops of 
the respective dioceses in which the 
clubs are located; secondly, to further 
Catholicism through enduring friend- 
ships among Catholic men. 

The Serra Movement had its incep- 
tion on February 27, 1935, at an informal 
luncheon of Seattle, Wash., business and 
professional men assembled to exchange 
ideas on Catholic thought. On June 12 
the group agreed on the primary ob- 
jective of encouraging priestly vocations. 
Those who heard Mr. Blaze, former 


Serra 
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President of the National Council of 


Catholic Men, address us last year will 
recall the story of how this financial aid 
to seminarians came about. It seems 
that a group of the businessmen who 
were later to found the Serra Club used 
to meet regularly to play poker. <A cer- 
tain percentage of the stakes were put 
aside to pay for the drinks, etc. But 
what was to be done with the remainder 
left in the “kitty”? 
gested giving it to the seminary. And 
this they did. 


Some one sug- 


RAPID EXTENSION OF THE 
MOVEMENT 


The name Serra was. significantly 
adopted. The group of founders desired 
a name truly Catholic, American in 
background, identified with 
Western missionary work, historical and 
saintly in character. What then was 
more natural than to choose the name 
of the “Apostle of California’ —Father 
Junipero Serra, the Spanish Franciscan, 
who founded “El Camino Real,” the 
celebrated missions of San Luis Obispo, 
San Juan Capistrano, San Francisco and 
others. In 1937 a postulator was ap- 
pointed to investigate and present the 
cause of Junipero Serra for beatification. 


genuine 


Reports this year indicate that satis- 
factory research has been completed. 
The original cell of the Seattle club 
has so multiplied that to-day this organ- 
ism spreads out to some sixty units in 
more than thirty States, Canada, Alaska 
and Puerto Rico. Twenty more clubs 
in the process of formation meet regu- 
larly. Total membership is well over 
1000. The individual clubs were united 
under the banner of Serra International 
in 1938. The late Most Reverend 
Bishop Gerald Shaughnessy, S.M., be- 
came the first Chaplain. He was suc- 
ceeded by His Eminence, Samuel Cardi- 
nal Stritch, who at present is the epis- 


copal advisor. In order to coérdinate 
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the activity of the existing clubs and 
to promote expansion into new cities, 
a central office with a full-time execu- 
tive secretary and staff was established 
in Chicago in 1947. Mr. Harry O’ Haire, 
a Marquette graduate and former 
teacher at Marquette High, was ap- 
pointed to the position. Since this ap- 
pointment the number of clubs has 
tripled. I am greatly indebted to Mr. 
O’Haire for his assistance in supplying 
material for this article. 

When forming a new club, it has been 
recommended that the nucleus of the 
new club include at least one former 
seminarian, one convert, and one out- 
standing Catholic leader in the com- 
munity. Before a club is chartered, a 
mandate is obtained from the Bishop 
(the sine qua non of Catholic Action) 
and a chaplain is appointed. 


MAIN OBJECTIVES OF THE 

ORGANIZATION 

The first objective of the Serra Move- 
ment is a response to the appeal of the 
late Pope Pius XI who in his Encyclical 
on the Catholic Priesthood said: ‘‘For by 
Catholic Action the laity share the 
hierarchial apostolate of the Church, 
and hence, it cannot neglect the vital 
problem of priestly vocations.” His 
Holiness stated further: “Let them 
(the members of Catholic Action) be 
persuaded that in no better way than 
by this work for an increase in the ranks 
of the secular and regular clergy, can 
the laity really participate in the high 
dignity of the ‘kingly priesthood,’ which 
the Prince of the Apostles attributes 
to the whole body of the redeemed.” 

Could there be a better justification 
for the existence of the Serra Clubs? 
Has there ever been a greater need for 
priests? There are 2000 parishes in 
France alone without pastors. South 
America needs 40,000 priests desper- 


ately. Some place the total need at 
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100,000. There are more than 1000 
counties in the southern and western 
United States without a resident priest. 
There is an ever-increasing demand 
for chaplains for our armed _ forces. 
Teaching Orders are forced to employ 
an increasing number of lay professors 
because of the tragic lack of priests. 

What means are employed by the 
Serra Clubs to obtain this primary ob- 
jective? First, there are spiritual ones. 
Prayers for vocations are recited at the 
opening and close of every meeting. 
Each club has a special spiritual exer- 
cise—participation in a weekly Holy 
Hour, nocturnal adoration, or some such 
activity. Down in Beaumont, Texas, 
the club established a plan for perpetual 
Masses for vocations. Two members at- 
tend Mass every morning for this in- 
tention. 

Next, the Serra Clubs endeavor to 
create interest in vocations among high 
school and college students. Although 
the emphasis is placed on vocations to 
the priesthood, vocations to the Sister- 
hoods and Brotherhoods are also en- 
couraged. Vocational essay contests 
with 25,000 students participating are 
held yearly. There are also vocational 
poster contests. The vocational film, 
“Captains in His Army,” is widely cir- 
culated. Vocational literature is pro- 
duced, and this together with the liter- 
ature from other sources is widely dis- 
seminated. The Serra Club itself does 
not attempt any personal guidance. 
Its purpose is to encourage the guidance 
found in the home, school and parish. 
There are many other projects—depend- 
ing on the ingenuity of the individual 
clubs. The Pittsburgh club finds suit- 
able employment for the seminarians 
during the summer months, and this 
has been adopted by very many other 
clubs. All of these projects are under- 
taken only after consulting and obtain- 
ing the permission of the bishop. One 


Serran remarked that such prudence and 
caution were essential lest the bishops 
be forced to pray: 


Lord, deliver us 
from our disciples.” 

Every year each Serra Club presents 
a burse to the bishop of the diocese, and 
the income from this money is used to 
support seminarians. The amount var- 
ies according to the means of the mem- 
bers of the various clubs. Although this 
financial aid is very substantial, it 
surely must not be considered as the 
greatest of the many contributions 
made by the Serrans. 


DEVELOPING LEADERS FOR THE 

LAY APOSTOLATE 

The second objective of the Serra 
Club is to further Catholicism through 
enduring friendship among Catholic 
men. Commenting on this objective ina 
radio address on November 26 of last 
year, Mr. B. C. McDonald, the National 
President, said: “‘One of its purposes is 
to bring together carefully selected 
Catholic business and professional men 
in local Serra clubs, and to help them 
understand in some detail the present 
intellectual, cultural and spiritual situ- 
ation, to teach them to judge civic, 
economic and social problems according 
to their faith, to prepare them to assume 
their Christian responsibilities and to 
form Catholic lay leaders.” 

This objective is primarily concerned 
with understanding and formation. Car- 
dinal Stritch, the episcopal advisor, 
stated: “‘We want, above all, Serra 
Clubs to be Catholic Action universi- 
ties for selected groups of Catholic 
laymen. It is not so much what each 
club does in its specific activities, but 
what we have in mind is the good things 
which will follow from informing and 
training Catholic laymen to do their 
part in the Apostolate of Holy Church.” 
Several clubs have undertaken special 
activities at the request of the local 
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bishops. For example, through the 
concerted effort of Serra action a local 
Chamber of Commerce withdrew its 
earlier endorsement of the planned 
parenthood movement. 

This second objective is achieved prin- 
cipally through the programs arranged 
for the weekly meetings. These meet- 
ings open with a prayer for vocations 
which is followed by a luncheon. Usu- 
ally the chaplain gives what is known 
as a “Spiritual Quickie’—a short talk 
from three to five minutes, devotional 
This is 
thirty- 


and inspirational in content. 
followed by a_ twenty-five or 


minute talk by the principal speaker of 


the day. He may be a layman or a 
member of the clergy. Practically, 
the relation to everyday problems is 
stressed. A cross section of individual 
club meetings for any single week would 
show the following variety of subjects 
discussed: Federal Aid to Education; 
The Welfare State (a series); Separa- 
tion of Church and State (a_ series); 
Thinking With the Church; The Rela- 
tion of Catholicity to Medicine; Voca- 
tions; The Story of Fatima. 

Several types of meetings have be- 


come annual affairs. One is designated 
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as ‘Pastors’ Day’’—at which the local 
clergy are entertained, with the bishop 
giving the principal speech. In June 
many Serra Clubs entertain the newly 
ordained priests of the vicinity (that is, 
if they are home long enough). Women 
are not forgotten. A Ladies’ Day is held 
annually at which time the wives of the 
Serrans are entertained. The guest 
speaker is usually a nun. 

Is Serra fulfilling its purpose? The 
number of vocations actually assisted 
cannot be accurately known. Neither 
can the degree of success in training 
Catholic leaders be determined. How- 
ever, the many letters of appreciation 
from Cardinals, bishops and rectors of 
seminaries testify more than adequately 
to the value and effectiveness of the 
movement. 

Through the long and arduous years 
spent in converting the Indians and 
building missions, the indefatigable Juni- 
pero Serra had the following motto: 
“Siempre adelante sin jamas retroceder.” 
The Serra Clubs have adopted this 
as their motto, and we hope that the 
future history of this organization will 
be its fulfillment: “Always go forward— 
never turn back.”’ 


Homies FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By S. A. PARKER, O.S.B., M.A. 





Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Storm at Sea 


“Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith’ (Matt., viii. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The place in the Church’s Liturgy. 
(2) A real event; described in different ways. 
(3) A leading point—Our Lord’s rebuke. 
(4) We live by faith. Jesus unseen in the 
Church. 


There is a danger of routine. A 
human weakness leads us to. suffer 
from monotony. Hence, the Church 
provides us with a cycle of seasons and 
festivals in her Liturgy. All the mys- 
teries of our redemption pass before us 
annually—not just recalled but lived 
through again; and, as life’s pilgrimage 
brings new experiences, so should we 
dispose ourselves for new and deeper 
graces. Advent comes first with the 
Birth of Our Lord; Lent with the eyes 
of the soul stretching towards Passion- 
tide—-all goes forward. Then the glories 
of the Resurrection and the Ascension. 
Next follow the abiding gifts of the Holy 
Ghost and the Blessed Sacrament. The 
Feast of the Blessed Trinity gathers 
all mysteries together: the love of the 
Father; the life’s work of the Son com- 
pleted on Calvary; the Mission of the 
Holy Spirit, the promise of the Father, 
to glorify His Son. Then there seems 
to be a lengthy pause. Since this year 
Easter came so early, there are no less 
than twenty-eight Sundays after Pente- 
cost. And it would seem that we are 


meant to contemplate the character of 


the Church, its growth and glory; and 
what should be the dispositions on our 
part? On the next two Sundays there 
are placed before our attention par- 


ables by which Our Lord taught the fea- 
tures of His Kingdom on earth. To- 
day we have a real event which claims 
our alertness to learn a lesson. When 
we hear these brief extracts from the 
Gospel, perhaps our appreciation be- 
comes dulled. It was not our privilege 
to be actual witnesses of this scene, but 
it is ours to hear and know from authen- 
tic sources. To-day we are face to face 
with a common human weakness. Let 
us consider our attitude to Our Lord and 
find how He may deal with us. 


THE SCENE IN TO-DAY’S GOSPEL 


Picture, then, the Lake or Sea of 
Galilee: the small fishing craft, the 
calm, then the sudden storm. A mis- 
giving turns to terror. The waves rise 
high; the danger isimminent. But there 
is something worse than this outward 
peril. For so long as Our Lord was 
present in that select company of 
Apostles—their Master and guide, even 
their companion and friend—there was 
abiding in their hearts a sense of security 
and confidence. But on this occasion, 
alas, in a time of stress, He is, as it were, 
absent. Present in body indeed, but 
when anyone lies asleep, and so sound 
asleep in the turmoil of a storm as Jesus 
was, we surmise that he is not aware of 
what is taking place around him. 
Hence did these men feel lonely. He 
was not present with them. How much 
is human nature dependent on the grasp 
of our five senses! 
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We have, then, the picture given to us. 
The event is of such importance that 
three Evangelists incorporate the scene 
in their Gospel selection made under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. But we 
shall particularly observe the salient 
point in this occurrence. 

The three accounts differ in certain 
details, for inspiration leaves scope for 
each writer to make use of his natural 
ways of thought and expression. Each 
gives a true narrative, and we need to 
dovetail the pieces contained in all. 
We may take, as an example to illus- 
trate, an accident on the roadway. The 
mechanic would fix on the question: 
what was the cause of the mishap? The 
kindly-hearted passer-by would hurry 
to find who was injured and how to 
afford relief. The officer of the law, 
producing his notebook, would calculate 
matters to assess responsibility. Each 
Evangelist used different turns of speech, 
notes various details of interest. St. 
Mark, always so vivid, accords the 
charming touch that, as 
asleep, He is resting on a pillow in the 
stern of the boat; and that He com- 
mands the sea: “Peace, be still” 
(Mark, iv). And while St. Matthew tells 
of the Apostles’ amazement, St. Mark 
enlightens us by the information that 
there were other boats in the company. 
St. Luke graphically tells that they 
began to ship water perilously. Again, 
St. Matthew phrased Our Lord’s words: 
“Lord, save us, we perish’’—a direct 
appeal. St. Mark says: ‘Master, does 
it not concern Thee that we perish?” — 
a question revealing some distrust and 
doubt. St. Luke, in the authentic 
Greek text, emphasizes their distress 
and earnestness: ‘“‘Master, Master, we 
perish” —the words we note repeated 
Then does Our Lord use His 
miraculous power. 

We should expect such difference in 
matters of detail. But let us observe 


Jesus lies 


twice. 
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one important feature. One main point 
is given by all three Evangelists. All 
indeed narrate the misgiving and dis- 
trust of the disciples when they found 
Jesus asleep. But, further, each and 
all give the lesson we must learn. All 
record Our Lord’s rebuke. St. Matthew 
seems to emphasize it by writing that 
He rebuked them first, then He rose 
up and quelled the tempest. The phras- 
ing of Our Lord’s words is differently 
given: “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” Or again: “Where is your 
faith?” Or, once again: ““Why are you 
fearful: have you no faith yet?” The 
wording is of no importance. The idea 
is the same: that rebuke. 


WE MUST NEVER LOSE OUR 

FAITH IN CHRIST 

Here, then, is an occurrence that we 
can all picture and grasp. 
marvel that the wind and the sea obey 
Our Lord! But its importance lies in 
this: that confidence was lost; it was 
lost because Jesus seemed to be unmind- 
ful—He seemed to be away. Now, if 
we consider, we shall realize that a fea- 
ture of our whole pilgrimage on earth, 


Surely a 


as members of Christ’s Church, is that 
we must live by faith—faith in what we 
do not see. “Faith,” writes St. Paul 
(Heb., xi. 1), “is the substance of things 
to be hoped for, the evidence of that 
which appears not.” And St. Peter says: 
sg . Whom having not seen, you love; 
in whom also, though you see Him not, 
you believe, and believing shall rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and glorified” (I 
Pet., i. 8). The Angels and Saints gaze 
upon the glory of the great God. Our 
feeble minds could not endure the splen- 
dors of the Beatific Vision. In all His in- 
carnate life, save on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, Our Lord condescended 
to hide the majesty that was His as 
the Son of God. 
live by faith alone. 


We sojourners must 
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The recollection of this Gospel inci- 
dent may prove of great help and con- 
solation to us and provide the spur of 
resolute perseverance. And this in two 
respects. First, in our own personal 
lives, for in our service of God we shall 
from time to time meet with temptation 
or with other forms of distress, and Our 
Lord will not seem to heed and will leave 
us without succor. Especially in our 
prayers, while at seasons we may be 
aided by a_ sensible devotion, often, 
perhaps more often, He will seemingly be 
absent and our courage may fail. But 
with confident resolution we must per- 


severe, 


APPRECIATING THE PRIVILEGE 

OF OUR FAITH 

Secondly, besides our personal rela- 
tions with Our Lord, we bear in mind 
that we have the privilege of the Catholic 
faith. We live among many who do 
not share that faith, whose minds are 
darkened by the mysteries of evil. A 
generation ago the thoughts of men were 
occupied with the world’s progress, 
proud of its accomplishments. A better 
civilization was becoming the mark of 
the age; scientific inventions would 
renew the face of the earth. Now many 


of our fellow-men, bitten by bitter ex- 
perience, whether personal or general, 
ask and ask with sincerity: “How can 
there be a God? Such a one is either 
not all-powerful, or is without interest 
in mankind.” Or again, confused with 
the variety of religious followings, men 
ask: “‘How is it true that Jesus Christ 
founded a Church?” 

It is for you, brethren, to ponder how 
to gain and maintain a steadfast faith, 
a faith full of light which enables one 
to see clearly the kindly providence of 
the good God for each individual soul 
and reaching out throughout His crea- 
tion. It is demonstrated in almost every 
page of the Gospel account of Our Lord’s 
life on earth: at one time in the parable 
of the Good Shepherd; at another in 
that parable of the Good Samaritan, 
who in his absence left the wounded 
man in the care of the innkeeper, a 
figure of Christ’s Church; again to-day 
in an actual occurrence, by the watch- 
fulness of Jesus sleeping in the boat. 
You will then never be discouraged in 
personal dealings with Our Lord. More- 
over, be yourselves a radiating influence, 
a light, not hid under a bushel but set 
upon a candlestick to benefit God’s 
household, the world. 


Twenty-sizth Sunday after Pentecost 


Thoughts on the Parables 


‘All these things Jesus spoke in parables” (Matt., xiii. 34). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) What is a parable? 
(2) How may parables be interpreted? 
(3) Why did Our Lord teach in parables? 
(4) The application of this parable. 


Last Sunday we considered a Gospel 
event, the storm at sea. Because Our 
Lord was asleep in the boat and seemed 
to be heedless, the Apostles lost their 


confidence. Stress was laid on His re- 
buke. We pilgrims on earth must live 
by faith. He is absent from our senses 
but continually cares for each and for 
all by the ministration of His Church. 
To-day we are taught, not by an event 
but by a parable, something more of the 
features of the Church. Next Sunday 
other parables will be given. St. Mat- 
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thew gathers together in a single chapter 
seven parables directly outlining char- 
acteristics of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth. 


DEFINITION AND INTERPRETATION 

OF PARABLES 

We may usefully study this method 
of teaching which Our Lord so frequently 
used. A parable is a story. What 
child, or even adult, does not love a 
story? It attracts attention much more 
than a discourse which sets forth prin- 
ciples and arguments. The imagination 
is more easily aroused than the human 
reason. And a story is easy to remem- 
ber, to speak about afterwards with 
Yet, a parable is a story with 
a point, a moral, a lesson. Even more 
than this, for St. Matthew remarks that 
Jesus fulfilled the words of the prophet: 
‘| will speak my mind in parables. I 


others. 


will give utterance to things kept secret 
from the beginning of the world.” Our 
Lord’s parables have filled men of all 
classes and in every generation with ad- 
miration. Each parable has been likened 
to a casket of exquisite workmanship 
in which jewels richer than itself are 
laid up. Those without good will or 
with superficial minds will never open 
the casket, but merely appreciate the 
story. Those who are earnest, those 
enlightened from on high, will ponder 
and ponder again, and learn great truths, 
the mysteries of heaven. 

We may ask: “Ilow are parables to 
be interpreted?” There will be a main 
point; or perhaps more than one, as 
shall be remarked. . If the principal 
doctrine in its full light is seen, the pro- 
portion and right significance and par- 
ticular circumstances—those details 
which form the picture—will then be 
found. The Fathers of the Church in all 
ages have pondered over each of the 
parables, searching for the meaning of 
every part, of every expression, and 
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very various have been their interpreta- 
tions. The heights and depths of inex- 
haustible sources of enlightenment have 
been passed on to us. We need not in- 
quire into their various methods of 
interpretation. A man needs a good 
sense, a spiritual tact, a reverence for 
every word that proceeds from the 
mouth of God. The touchstone is to be 
in accord with the mind of the Church, 
the sure guide of Our Lord’s teaching, 
the pillar and ground of the truth. Yet, 
we will note that the parables more than 
any other features of the Gospel narra- 
tives have provided a handle for hereti- 
cal leaders. Of these we may say that 
they seek not to draw out the meaning 
of the Sacred Scriptures, but to thrust 
in their own presuppositions. They 
press certain phrases, some circum- 
stantial detail of a parable, to give a 
sanction to their particular view. Our 
Lord’s teachings are surely more read- 
ily found in His direct sayings than from 
expressions which may be but a part of 
the imagery, the clothing which makes a 
story attractive. To throw light on the 
meaning of a parable, the whole scene, 
the circumstances in which it was told, 
must be borne in mind. What question, 
for instance, had been asked? What led 
up to Our Lord speaking thus on that 
occasion? What was the composition 
of His audience? At one time the 
Evangelist’s preface may be: “Then 
Jesus said to the Pharisees.” Some of 
the parables were a direct challenge to 
these perverted minds. Often the words 
of introduction are: “Jesus put before 
the people this parable.” — As_ to-day, 
with the addition: “Here is an image of 
the kingdom of heaven.” Here are indi- 
cated both the audience and the sub- 
ject-matter. 

Then we may observe Our Lord’s 
usual form of speech. “The kingdom 
of heaven is likened to a man who sowed 
good seed in his field.””. Or again, that it 
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is like a king who gave a wedding-feast; 
or, as we shall have next Sunday, like a 
grain of mustard seed, or like leaven. 
Naturally He does not mean that the 
Church itself is like a farmer, or a king, 
oramerchant. But we may express the 
matter in some way after this fashion. 
The situation that will arise when the 
kingdom of heavenorof God, His Church, 
does appear will be analogous to the 
situation when people hold a wedding- 
feast or plant crops or put leaven in 
bread. 


OUR LORD ADAPTED HIS PARABLES 
TO HIS AUDIENCE 


We must remember, too, that Our 
Lord spoke to audiences of a mixed char- 
acter. Human nature does not change 
much. A great variety may be expected 
for an address in the market-place, where 
the audience is of a far more varied 
character than confronts a preacher in a 
church. There were present bitter 
enemies of Our Lord, seeking only to 
catch Him in His speech. Mostly they 
were simple people; some there were 
who were sincere, but multitudes with 
superficial minds preoccupied with ma- 
terial concerns. All were Jews, men to 
whom the Gospel had not yet been 
preached; many had been much misled 
by national traditions and Pharisaical 
doctrines. All were recipients of His 
words. Yet, who shall say what class 
Our Lord had most in mind? What 
concerns us now is that which Our Lord 


wished us to know and ponder. 


WHY DID OUR LORD TEACH 
IN PARABLES? 


We may ask: “Why did Our Lord 
teach in parables?” We cannot enter 
fully into the Divine Mind. Our Lord 
“knew what is in man,” the Gospel tells 
us. Yet, with reverence we may pick 
out two thoughts among many, glance at 
two incidents in illustration. In the 


first, when the man sick of the palsy 
sought a bodily cure, Our Lord said: 
He did not 
explicitly claim to be God, but He 
claimed, and confirmed by a miracle for 
all to see, that He had that prerogative 
which belongs to God alone. Some were 
quick to see the implication and accused 
Him of blasphemy. But all men could 
ponder and draw their own deductions. 
We find this to be Our Lord’s way re- 
peatedly in the Gospel narrative; and 
the experience of saints and souls is 
that usually He speaks mysteriously, 
that those who receive His message 


“I forgive you your sins.” 


may search for His meaning and _ pre- 
pare the more for a grace. This is emi- 
nently true in His teaching by way of 
parables. 

Secondly, glance at another incident. 
Witness the crowd which after the mir- 
acle of the feeding of the five thousand 
assembled at Capharnaum and heard 
the revelation about the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. On that occasion Our Lord had 
deliberately spoken with great open- 
ness, for He meant it to be a time of test. 
See what great numbers deserted Him, 
even amongst those described as dis- 
ciples. Some did not believe that lie 
had come down from heaven; more 
found His words, “I will give you My 
flesh to eat,” a hard saying. Thus, 
then, we learn something of those who 
listened to Our Lord. And whilst we 
do not forget His instruction to His 
Apostles, “Cast not pearls before swine” 

for some were unworthy to hear the 
truths of God—we recall what the Evan- 
gelist tells us elsewhere of their Master: 
He would not break the bruised reed nor 
quench the smoking flax. A light from 
God, a grace, brings with it a respon- 
sibility. There must be a due response 
for each soul. Our Lord is ever eager 
to bestow, but the Searcher of Hearts 
may know that this soul or that is not 
prepared. To speak, as in a parable, 
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by way of mystery, to use a cryptic 
figure, that each one may benefit accord- 
ing to his disposition, may be a mark of 
mercy. He had once said to His 
Apostles: “I call you no longer servants 
but My friends. Whatsoever I have 
heard from My Father | make known 
to you. To the multitudes I speak in 
parables, to you | reveal the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God.” What a privi- 
lege to be counted among the friends of 
God! 


TWO APPLICATIONS OF TO-DAY’S 

PARABLE 

We observe that His inner circle of 
friends, the Apostles, could not at once 
gather the meaning of to-day’s parable, 
and they asked Him privately after- 
wards. The sequence of the extract 
just read is Our Lord’s detailed explan- 
ation. Fort the companion parable, 
that of the sower who went forth to 
sow the seed, they also asked for an 
exposition. The theme of the two par- 
ables is the same but they must be con- 
sidered together: for in the one all is 
good seed and seems to depend entirely 
on the dispositions, good or bad, of the 
listeners; in the second, an enemy 
comes to oversow malignant seed. 

There would seem to be two applica- 
tions of this parable. The one sketches 
a feature of the future kingdom on 


earth. There have been and are still 
heretics who regard the Church as a 
society that is invisible, confined to the 
company of elite or predestined souls. 
These ignore the many Gospel passages 
which relate directly the steps Our Lord 
took in instituting His Church and the 
nature of its foundation. It is a visible 
Kingdom, and its members are good and 
bad. It is not a school of saints but a 
school fo make saints. Secondly, from 
Our Saviour’s exposition the General 
Judgment seems to be the uppermost 
thought. The harvest is the end of the 
world. Then all scandals will be re- 
moved, and those that work iniquity 
will be cast into the furnace of fire where 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. But the just shall shine as the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father. 
St. Matthew had reason to add Our 
Lord’s final words: “‘He that hath ears 
to hear let him hear.” That great 
thought we will postpone. But we will 
not be forgetful that the significant proof 
of the reality, beauty and power of 
Christ’s Church comes from the example 
of each Catholic. May we not say that 
each one is himself a parable—an illus- 
tration? Shall we be the weeds? Or the 
good grain giving joy to Our Lord as 
to a farmer with prospects of a good 
harvest, and so deserve to be stored in 
the heavenly barns? 


Twenty-seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Characteristics of Christ’s Church 


“Jesus pul before them another parable: *Here is an image of the Kingdom of God’”’ 
(Matt., xiii. 31). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Many parables about the Church. 
(2) To-day’s twin parables studied with others. 
(3) Their importance to the Jewish mind. 
(4) Our Lord’s ways correct men’s misconcep- 
tions. 
(5) How the Church grows. Our part. 
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Last Sunday a parable was put be- 
fore you about the kingdom of heaven 
or of God on earth, the Church. That 
was the second of a pair. The first was 
the good seed sown, some of which was 
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wasted, some fruitful according to man’s 
dispositions. In the second, the spirit 
of evil oversowed noxious seed. Inas- 
much as one lesson of the latter parable 
was that all should remain undisturbed 
till the harvest, to this should be ad- 
joined the account of the fishermen who 
sorted out the marketable fish from 
those that were useless. They did this 
at the end of the day’s work. St. Mat- 
thew has gathered together many par- 
ables directly concerning the Church. 
Two of them bring home to us our great 
privilege as Catholics: a man discovered 
a hidden treasure, a merchant in search 
of pearls found one of great price, 
whereupon each gladly disposed of all 


his possessions. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 

KINGDOM OF GOD 

To-day there is put before us another 
pair of parables about the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. A tiny seed becomes a 
great shrub. Thus, the Church started 
in a small way. We find a realistic 
account of its first center, Jerusalem, in 
the Acts of the Apostles. It grew 
gradually. St. Mark in a similar par- 
able says the seed grew secretly, first 
the blade, then the ear, at last the full 
grain, all whilst men slept (Mark, iv. 
26). This sister-parable to-day shows 
that the influence for growth is within 


itself. All three illustrate Our Lord’s 
direct teaching: “The kingdom of 


heaven cometh not by observation.” 
Again: “The kingdom of God is within 
us.” 

The parables concerning the Church 
should all be studied side by side. For 
instance, some invited to a feast made 
excuses, and others, in their stead, were 
urged with great eagerness to come. 
The latter were the poor and disabled. 
It was the first, those declining to ac- 
cept, who were declared to be = un- 
worthy. Our Lord overlooks countless 


deficiencies but sets regard on a man’s 
good-will. My experience as a priest 
is that He always gives, and does not 
refuse, the faith to those who are humble 
and earnest and will take the trouble to 
seek. In another version of this par- 
able of an invitation, the king’s wed- 
ding-feast, we find that one guest had 
not on a wedding garment. So again, 
besides parables, Our Lord often indi- 
cates the nature and life of His Church 
by various figures of speech. It is a 
visible kingdom. It has definite bound- 
aries: its members are known by ac- 
knowledging and obeying Christ’s Vicar 
and by being acknowledged by him. It 
is a City set on a hill for allto see. It is 
founded on the Rock of St. Peter, to 
whom are given the keys of full author- 
ity. It can legislate. It teaches a 
message guaranteed by Our Lord Him- 
self. It makes known His commands. 
It has officers in authority—rather, 
shall we say, shepherds with Christ 
Himself as the Good Shepherd. “‘My 
flock, My fold,” is a striking figure. In 
fact, Our Lord’s most beautiful and inti- 
mate image is that He is the vine, we the 





branches. 


WHY THE JEWS MISUNDERSTOOD 
CHRIST’S PARABLES 


We must note that the two kindred 
parables of to-day, as they are of im- 
portance to us, met a special need in Our 
Lord’s Jewish audience. From their 
Sacred Scriptures and from their whole 
tradition they knew themselves to be 
God’s chosen people. They expected 
a Messiah to come who should inaugu- 
rate a kingdom on earth. But few had 
spiritual minds; they looked for mate- 
rial benefits. They were also misled by 
those who were doctors in Israel and 
sat upon the seat of Moses. Their eyes 
were confined to the advent of a great 
political leader, a worldly triumph, 
doubtless accomplished with military 
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power which should free them from sub- 
jection to the empire of the Romans. 
In their enthusiasm after the miracle 
of the feeding of the five thousand they 
wished to hail Jesus as such a king as 
this. Further, there was another mis- 
conception. They looked for some 
sudden Messianic manifestation; _ per- 
haps a preternatural upheaval with 
the appearance of legions of angels at- 
tending a Saviour in majesty and glory. 
The Apostles themselves shared some- 
what both these expectations. At the 
Last Supper they show Him two swords. 
Even at the Ascension they would ask: 
“Wilt Thou at this time restore the 
Kingdom of-Israel)”’ 


CHRIST’S SPIRIT OPPOSED TO THE 

SPIRIT OF THE WORLD 

Now, Our Lord’s ways were entirely 
contrary to the thoughts of the Jews 
and to the spirit of the world. He 
would indeed on the Day of Judgment 
come with angels in majesty. But His 
incarnate life and the whole spirit of His 
Gospel were entirely different. He was 
born not in a palace but in a stable, 
silently, alone—not in the strength of 
manhood but in swaddling clothes. His 
miracles were normally wrought out of 
compassion. “See thou tell no man,” 
was a frequent request. At the triumph 
He allowed the populace on Palm Sun- 
day He was humbly bestride an ass. 
“Come, follow Me,” is illustrated by 
Simon of Cyrene. He died in ignominy 
A magnate 
in this world is honored; among you let 
him who would be the greatest serve 
others. Our Lord came Himself, not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister. 
“Learn of Me,” He said, “because I 
am meek and humble of heart.” 

Such is the spirit of Christ, of the Gos- 
pel, of His Church. The Jewish priest- 


upon a malefactor’s cross. 


hood with vested interests was hostile; 


and for most men of that generation the 
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Prophet of expectation was a disap- 
pointment. The spirit of the eight 
beatitudes was to leaven mankind and 
twelve simple men to scatter the small 
grain of divine truth. Its beginning was 
small. Its power and fruitfulness, un- 
observed at first, were to be manifested 
to the world. 

THE CHURCH PRESERVES THE 

SPIRIT OF HER FOUNDER 

If we study the methods and the his- 
tory of Christ’s Church, we find the 
spirit and the success of its Founder. 
“Have confidence,” He said, “I have 
overcome the world.” Of the early 
Christians it is related that pagan asso- 
ciates marvelled: “See how they love 
In the Church of the 
Catacombs see the devotedness to 
Our Lord that would choose ostracism 


one another!” 


from society rather than offer incense on 
the altars of the gods. Witness the 
heroic fortitude of Christians in face 
When later 


the great Roman Empire was falling into 


of persecution and death. 


decay, when barbarian hordes came as 
an inundation, the Church, besides 
teaching the ways of civilization and the 
arts of peace, attracted whole races into 
the Fold of Christ. 
glance down the ages and witness the 


So, too, we may 


examples of the numerous monasteries, 
the preaching of many Orders of Friars, 
the zeal of those who led the Counter- 
Reformation. What silent but permeat- 
ing activity bears fruit among the 
peoples in foreign missionary lands 
evangelized by widespread and_scat- 
tered groups of priests and Sisters and 
catechists!: Need we mention the net- 
work of institutions at home and the 
unobtrusive example of Catholic 
families? What a marvellous vitality 
is that of the Church! 
in the measures of meal until the whole 
was leavened. Catholic means uni- 
versal. 


It is as the leaven 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF EVERY 

MEMBER OF THE CHURCH 

Important is the share of each and 
every member of Christ’s Mystical 
Body, and no less his responsibility. 
He must pray, yes: “Are not the fields 
white for the harvest? Pray ye there- 
fore to the Lord of the harvest that He 
send forth Also he must 
exercise influence, first in the family 


laborers.” 


circle, then among neighbors—not with . 


the kindliness of the humanitarian who 
gives bodily help alone, but as zealous 
and eager, both out of love of Our Lord 
and of others, to spread Christ’s king- 


dom. It does not suffice to wear the 


wedding-garment of a personal good 
life. It is true that false and true teach- 
ers are distinguished by their fruits. 
But faith and love are active graces of 
God. Leaven or yeast is always at 
work in the measure of meal. A seed 
has in itself the principle of growth. 
The saying of a Pope, “The apostle of 
the workman must be a workman,” 
is a pregnant exhortation with varied 
applications. To-day more than ever 
there sounds forth the summons of the 
Church for the laity to engage in all 
forms of Catholic Action. Where there 
exists the good-will, ways and means 
will readily be discovered. 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 


Prophesy of Coming Events 


 Vasler, lell us when shall these things be, and what shall be the signs of Thy coming” 


(Matt., xxiv. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Gospel of the last Sunday of the liturgical 
year. 
(2) The setting of the discourse. 
(3) Jewish mentality a clue to involved ques- 
tions. 
) Some incidental thoughts. 
) Parables enforce the lesson of the Last 
Judgment. 
(6) The paramount lesson: 
ready.” 


“Watch; be 


These words are taken from the Gos- 
pels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
To-day’s passage, the longest extract put 
before you on any Sunday in the year, 
is yet only a portion of Our Lord’s dis- 
He made known much more, 
of which these two Evangelists give us 
the theme running almost in order clause 
by clause. St. Luke whose account is 
more brief conveys here and there in his 
gospel the same great lesson which we 
shall The Church 


this subject of the General Judgment 


course. 


consider. selects 


** What I say to you, I say to all: Watch” (Mark, xiii. 37). 


to-day, for this is the last Sunday of her 
liturgical year. Next Sunday entering 
upon Advent we turn once again to the 
many mysteries of the Incarnation and 
our Redemption. 


OCCASION AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF CHRIST’S DISCOURSE 


St. Matthew and St. Mark introduce 
us to the occasion and the circumstances. 
Jesus was sitting on the slopes of Mount 
Olivet over against the city of Jerusalem 
with its glorious temple, one of the 
wonders of the world, and His four chief 
Apostles drew attention to its grandeur. 
The heart of Jesus was filled with sad- 
The Jews were God’s chosen 
race. Yet, they had slain the prophets, 
messengers sent by God. Soon they 
would reject Him, God’s own Son. And 
great would be God’s just retribution. 
Their city, their temple, would be 


ness. 
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utterly destroyed. With what infinite 
yearning had He not done all for them! 
How beautiful those homely figurative 
words of His: “How often would | 
have gathered thy children as the hen 
gathers her chickens beneath her wings 
but thou wouldst not!’ So too we shall 
see Him forgetful of Himself when the 
daughters of Jerusalem meet Him on 
the way to Calvary: “Weep not for 
Me, but weep for yourselves and for 
your children.” He foresaw the future 
difficulties and the persecution of His 
Apostles and would prepare them. He 
spoke of terrible distress that would 
come to pass. Of Jerusalem not a stone 
would remain upon a stone. Then the 
Apostles were curious’ to know when 
these should 
What would be the signs? 


things come to pass? 


JEWISH BACKGROUND PROMPTED 

THE APOSTLES’ QUESTIONS 

We learn something of the background 
of their minds from the nature of their 
questioning. It seems strange. For 
He began to speak of the destruction of 
the city, and their inquiry is, as St. 
Matthew narrates: “Tell us when these 
things shall be, and what shall be the 
sign of Thy coming and of the consum- 
mation of the world.” 
sidered themselves, and were indeed, 


The Jews con- 


Jerusalem was the 
unique city of His choice. The temple, 
alone in the world, was His dwelling- 


God’s chosen race. 


place. So often in their national his- 
tory God had renewed His covenant 
with this people. To them it was in- 
conceivable that the world itself could 
survive the destruction He foretold. 
This was the ingrained and widespread 
conviction of the descendants of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob to whom the 
promises were made, and was proudly 
held by the religious leaders of the Jews 
followers. The 


and = their Apostles 


themselves shared these views, and, we 
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must add, they were in fact convinced 
that Jesus was the Promised Messiah, 
And now, further, as the struggles be- 
tween Our Saviour and His enemies 
were reaching a culminating point on the 
Passiontide, they anticipated 
Such was the 
confusion of mind amongst Our Lord’s 


eve of 
some great awakening. 


intimate friends. 

These Jewish thoughts may give us 
some clue to the nature of Our Lord’s 
discourse. He is mysterious—in His 
wisdom more cryptic than ever before. 
Thus are men led to ponder the more. 
There are many thoughts interwoven 
in His Biblical 
down through the ages have sought to 


discourse. scholars 
disentangle what words may refer to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, what to 
the Day of General Judgment. Of the 
former advent, when the Roman armies 


would begirdle the city walls in the 


year 70, He provides clear signs and ad- 
vice to His Christian followers that 
their minds may be prepared. Of the 
latter, He says that it will come suddenly 
and unexpectedly: ‘No man—no, not 
the angels in heaven know the day or 
the hour.” It is the Father’s secret. 


CHRIST’S WORDS OF CONSOLATION 
FOR HIS FOLLOWERS 


We need not concern ourselves with 
recondite questions. We may observe 
in passing that Our Lord uses terms 
known to scholars as apocalyplic, such 
as that the stars will fall from heaven. 
The Jews would understand language 
known by tradition from the line of 
prophets, and appreciate figures of 
speech heralding a cataclysm or catas- 
trophe (cfr. Acts, ii. 20). Neverthe- 
less, we are comforted to know that, 
when misfortunes overtake us, we may 
“Pray,” 
It is a further consolation to receive His 
All flesh, He says, might have 
been destroyed, but “‘those days shall 


pray for relief. Jesus says. 


words. 
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be shortened for the sake of the elect.” 
How much by our prayers, how much 
even by being good members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, the Church, we may 
help our fellow-men who are being per- 
secuted! Again, while the two Evange- 
lists write that all the tribes of the earth 
will mourn, when even St. Luke tells us 
that men will be withering away with 
expectation of what is to come, we note 
that it is this Evangelist, St. Luke, who 
adds words of encouragement; and it is 
for this reason perhaps that his account 
will be read next Sunday, the first of 
Advent: “When these things shall be- 
gin to come to pass, look up and lift up 
your heads because your redemption is 
at hand.” 

In many passages St. Luke lays stress 
on Our Lord’s teaching. Men will not be 
ready. In the days of Noe men were 
preoccupied with thoughts of marriage 
when the flood came; in the days of 
Lot with their merchandise when Sodom 
was destroyed (Luke, xvii. 28; cfr. 
Matt., xxiv. 37). But it is especially in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel that there fol- 
lows a sequence not read to-day—many 
parables on a single theme: the ten 
virgins—five ready, five unprepared 
and excluded from the marriage-feast; 
the servant faithful in his master’s ab- 
sence and the one unworthy; the dili- 
gent men, entrusted one with five talents 
and the other with two, and the worth- 
less one who made no use of his master’s 
property. But the most arresting par- 
able St. Matthew gives here is that of the 
sheep and the goats. “When the Son of 
Man shall come in His Majesty and all 
the angels with Him; and all nations 
shall be gathered before Him’’—then 
shall the Aing deliver sentence. All Our 
Lord’s words are carefully chosen 
words most beautiful, most encouraging 
to the righteous of heart: “Come ye 
blessed of My Father, possess you the 


kingdom prepared for you.” But the 
sentence of the just Judge is terrifying 
to those on the left hand: ‘Depart 
from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire.” 


THE SUPREME MOMENT OF 
EVERY MAN’S CAREER 


That will be the Day of the Great 
Assize. The unfairnesses of life, which 
are a stone of scandal to many to-day, 
will be righted; rewards, punishments, 
will be given as deserved. God is merci- 
ful; God is just. Brethren, on the Last 
Day, we—you and I—will not be spec- 
tators. There will then be no scope for 
self-deception. Our sentence will be de- 
clared. 

The powers of evil will make great 
play to deceive if possible even chosen 
souls, Our Lord declares. “‘Be not mis- 
led,” He says. St. Mark twice gives 
emphasis to Our Lord’s exhortation, 
whose message is: ““Take ye heed, 
watch and pray.” St. Mark adds Our 
Lord’s parable of the thief: “Watch, 
for you know not the hour, at eventide, 
or at midnight, or at cock-crow, or in 
the morning.” And he finally sums up 
all by giving Our Lord’s own words to 
the Apostles: “And what I say to you, 
I say to all: ‘Watch’ ” (cfr. Luke, xii. 
20,39; Matt., xxiv. 42-44). That is the 
spirit of discipleship. That seems to be 
the main purport of Our Lord’s dis- 
course. And of course these teachings 
refer not merely, or chiefly, to the Day 
of General Judgment, but call for an 
abiding disposition, knowing as St. 

aul says: “It is appointed unto man 
once to die and after that the judgment.” 
The hour of death will be the supreme 
moment in the career of each of us. 
“Watch and pray.” Thus concludes the 
Church’s thought to end the annual 


cycle of her seasons. 





Ro MAN D OCUMENTS 


By THOMAS W. SMIDDY, S.T.L. 





New Office for the Feast of 
the Assumption 


On the eve of the solemn definition 
last November of the dogma of Our 


Lady’s Assumption, the Congregation of 
d . =) to) 


Rites provided a new formula for the 
Mass to be said on August 15. By a 
general Decree, dated April 27, 1951, it 
provides the new Office to be said on that 
day, as well as on the fourth day within 
the octave (Acta Apost. Sedis, XLII, 
385-399). 

The major changes naturally are 
found in the Office for August 15. At 
First Vespers a new Capitulum has been 
adopted. This reappears at Lauds, 
Terce, and Second Vespers, following the 
customary arrangement. To be ex- 
pected are the new Capitula found in 
Sext and None. The ancient and better 
practice is adopted of taking the three 
little chapters from the Lesson (Epistle) 
of the day—that of Terce from the open- 
ing lines, that of Sext from its central 
portion, and that of None from its con- 
clusion. The texts are all borrowed from 
the Book of Judith, a personage whom 
the Church has ever regarded as a type 
of the Blessed Virgin. Like Judith, 
Mary conquered the enemy of her people 
(the human race) and saved them from a 
far more dire oppression—an_ infernal 
one. Incidentally, practically the same 
Lesson (Epistle) is used in the Mass said 
on the feast of Our Lady of the Seven 
Dolors. 

The variable hymns at First Vespers, 
Matins, and Lauds are also new. Ac- 
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cording to an NCWC news release they 
are from the pen of Father Vittoric 
Genovesi, S.J., hymnographer to the 
Congregation of Rites. The oration 


used throughout the day corresponds, of 


course, with the Collect of the new 
Mass. 

At Matins the Lessons of the First 
Nocturn have all been changed. It is in- 
teresting to note that the first (selected 
from Genesis) ends with the important 
words of the great promise of the Re- 
deemer: “I will put enmity between you 
and the woman, between your seed and 
her seed; He shall crush your head, and 
you shall lie in wait for His heel’’ (Con- 
fraternity version). The second and 
third Lessons of this Nocturn are from 
the fifteenth chapter of St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. In the 
following Nocturn the fifth and sixth 
antiphons as well as in the sixth Lesson 
have been changed. The last-mentioned 
is taken from “The Acts of Pope Pius 
XII,” and describes the preliminaries to 
the definition of the dogma, ending with 
the essential formula of the definition 
itself. Two antiphons of the Third 
Nocturn, the eighth and ninth, have 
likewise been changed. The Lectio, as 
expected, gives the opening sentence of 
the Gospel used in the new Mass. It is 
followed by a three-lesson homily taken 
from the writings of St. Peter Canisius. 

The changes made in the formulary 
for the fourth day (the only day when 
the Office is de oclava) may be described 
more briefly. At Matins, in the First 
Nocturn, the Lessons are new, though 
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still taken from the Canticle of Canticles. 
Those used in the Second Nocturn are 
important passages from the Apostolic 
Constitution, ““Munificentissimus Deus,” 
in which Pius XII defined the dogma. 
Finally, the seventh and eighth lessons 
constitute still another change, being 
portions of a homily delivered by St. 
Peter Damian on the Nativity of Our 
Blessed Lady. 

One report in the Catholic press in- 
dicated that the psalms would have to 
be said according to the new Latin 
Psalter. No evidence of this, however, 
is found in the information provided by 
the Acta Apostolice Sedis. So it seems 
that priests may continue to use the old 
Psalter for this portion of the day’s 
Office. 

A general decree, addressed to Rome 
and the world, is appended to the new 
formulary. It explains how His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII gave approval to the 
new Office, ordered its insertion in the 
Roman Breviary in place of the former 
schema, and decreed that in future it 
alone is to be used by those bound to re- 
cite the Roman Breviary. 


A Cathedral Chapter Estab- 
lished in the Diocese of Gaspé 


Cathedral chapters do not exist as yet 
in the United States, but many of their 
functions are discharged at present by 
Boards of Consultors. In 

however, such 
chapters exist in more than a dozen dio- 


Diocesan 
neighboring Canada, 
ceses and archdioceses. Gaspé is now 
added to the list, for in compliance with 
the request of its bishop, Most Reverend 
Albini LeBlanc, the Holy Father in an 
Apostolic Constitution dated February 
17, 1951, grants the necessary decree of 
erection (Acla Apost. Sedis, XLII, 
359-361). 

The main duties of the members of 
such a cathedral chapter are to take care 


of the solemn functions in the church to 
which they are attached, to act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the bishop, and when 
the see falls vacant to take over its 
government in the interim. 

The structure of this new chapter 
will show the normal organization of 
such a body. It is to be composed of 
dignitaries and canons. At Gaspé there 
will be only one dignitary, the Dean, and 
nine canons, one of whom is to be given 
the post of Theologian and another if 
possible, that of Canon Penitentiary. 

Normally a chapter is bound to choir 
recitation of the Divine Office every 
day (Canon 413, $1), though this may be 
modified by the articles of foundation. 
Such a modification has been made in 
this instance, for the obligation binds 
the new group on only two days a year, 
the feasts of Our Lady of Mount Carmel 
and the Canadian Martyrs. 

A special choir dress has been ac- 
corded the new canons, to be worn only 
at capitular services within the diocese. 
It consists of a black cassock with purple 
trimmings, a rochet with purple cuffs, 
and a mozzetta and cape of the same 
color. 

Upon the establishment of the chapter 
the old Board of Consultors is to go out 
of existence. A special set of rules is to 
be drawn up for the guidance of the new 
body. 


Some Papal Thoughts on 
Catholic Action 


In an address, delivered on April 3, 
1951, to a large group of representatives 
of Italian Catholic Action, Pope Pius 
XII gave utterance to what he termed 
“some thoughts on Catholic Action it- 
self.” Many in this country are sure to 
be interested in the wise and prudent 
norms found in these reflections (Acta 
A post. Sedis, XLII, 375-379). 

(1) Following a preliminary para- 
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graph of welcome to the delegates, the 
Holy Father stresses first the deep sig- 
nificance of the word “Action” in the 
title of the association. It not only in- 
dicates the proper character of the 
organization but helps to distinguish it 
from other Catholic groups. Not that 
these too are not active in doing good, 
but their aim is usually precise and de- 
termined, and in fact often accounts for 
the name which they adopt for them- 
selves. “Catholic Action,” on the con- 
trary, has a purpose that is general, is not 
organized in a rigidly mechanized fash- 
ion, rather serving as “‘a rallying point 
where Catholics of action converge and 
group themselves.” 

In striking fashion the Holy Father 
fixes this point when he says: “From 
this it follows that 
among you (as there are legitimately and 


there cannot be 


usefully in other associations), alongside 
the true and proper active members, 
other so-called ‘honorary’ members who 
might simply adhere to the objective 
purpose of the association, renew regu- 
larly — their their 
financial contribution, perhaps also re- 
ceive its periodical publications, and 
sometimes take part in its meetings. [n- 


enrollment, — pay 


stead, a Catholic Action group is not 
conceivable in which there are members 
who are not completely active. To ac- 
quire a membership card, to listen to 
conferences or discourses, to subscribe 
to the group’s magazine, perhaps even 
without reading it 
reason for calling oneself a true member 
of Catholic Action? Would this not 
amount to a contradiction between the 
Can a small 


can this be sufficient 


name and the actuality? 
nucleus of active members, when sur- 
rounded on the occasion of their great 


public gatherings by an amorphous 


crowd of adherents, merit the name of 


Catholic Action?” 
(2) Catholic Action is subject in a 
special way to the power of the Hier- 
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archy. Yet, in Italian Catholic Action, 
as the Pope observes, all the chief offices 
are held by laymen, priests serving 
merely as ecclesiastical advisers. In 
fact, in the Women’s Associations the 
chaplains practically restrict their ef- 
forts to purely sacerdotal ministrations. 
In this it differs from the Marian Con- 
gregations, which also can be called 
pleno jure Catholic Action, for there the 
pastor is the president ex-officio. 

These observations lead the Pope to 
give a few pieces of general advice. 
First, he discusses the term “apostolate,” 
which, he declares, “consists not only in 
the announcement of the good tidings, 
but also in actually conducting men to 
the sources of salvation, whilst of course 
fully respecting their freedom, in con- 
verting them and in educating those al- 
ready baptized, with zeal, to become 
perfect Christians.” 

Some have claimed to see in Catholic 
Action something essentially new, a 
change in the structure of the Church, a 
new apostolate of the laity, parallel to 
that of the clergy, and not subordinate 
This the Holy Father flatly 
For in 


thereto. 
declares is absolutely erroneous. 
the Church there has always been a 
collaboration of the laity in the aposto- 
late of the Hierarchy, a collaboration 
worked out in subordination to the 
bishop and his duly appointed repre- 
All Catholic Action aims to 
do is to improve this codperation and 


sentatives. 


make it more efficient. 
Must Catholic Action 
organized along parish lines? 


always be 
To this 
important question the Pope replies: 
“Although Catholic Action in its origin 
is organized, like the Church itself, by 
dioceses and parishes, nevertheless this 
does not hinder its further development 
above and beyond the restricted limits 
of the parish. Indeed we must recognize 
that, notwithstanding all the importance 
of the values and of the fundamental and 
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irreplaceable energies of the parish, the 
rapidly increasing complexity of modern 
life, both in the technical and spiritual 
order, may require urgently a larger ex- 
But even 
this would remain an apostolate of the 
laity, subordinate to the bishop and his 


tension of Catholic Action. 


delegates.” 

(3) The field of Catholic Action ex- 
tends to the whole area of religion and 
society. In other words, it is as wide as 
the mission and the work of the Church 
itself. Now, the Church realizes that a 
certain amount of economic and social 
even for the 
normal growth and strength of religious 
life. But does this mean that to-day, in 


prosperity is necessary 


places where social conditions are bad, 
the Church should set aside her religious 
mission and begin by working for a social 
No, replies the Holy Father. 
For the Church, while ever solicitous in 


recovery? 


the defense and promotion of social 
justice, has always been convinced that 
the best way to cure social ills is to begin 
by healing the ills of the human soul and 
the human heart. So, she has con- 
stantly labored at that task as her proper 
mission. 

(1) Despite its well-disciplined or- 
ganization there is a place in Catholic 
Action, as the reminds — his 
audience, for individual thought and 
personal initiative. “The members of 
Catholic Action,” he adds, 


Pope 


“would not 
have a true concept of their réle were 
they to consider themselves to be 
merely the auxiliary wheels of a gigantic 
machine, incapable of moving of them- 
selves until the power wheel begins to 
turn.” As to the directors, they must 
exercise a personal moral’ influence on 
their circle, and strive to earn the esteem 
So, it 
would be improper for them to think of 


and sympathy of their followers. 


themselves as mere switchmen “standing 
before a giant panel and concerned only 
with the turning on or the turning off, 


with the regulation or the channeling, of 
the current of some complicated net- 
work.” 

(5) Briefly, the Pope adverts next 
to the relationship between Catholic 
Action and politics. Catholic citizens, 
as such, are of course free to unite in 
associations of a_ political character. 
That is their right both as Christians 
and citizens. Individual Catholic Ac- 
tionists may participate in such associa- 
tions, but Catholic Action itself is not 
called upon to be a power in party 
politics. This point is specified, in fact, 
in the Concordat made between the 
Holy See and Italy. 

(6) The fact that Catholic Action 
has been placed under the immediate 
direction of the Hierarchy does not en- 
dow it with any special authority over 
other Catholic associations which are 
not subject to such immediate super- 
vision. The purpose of such groups may 
not require, and may even make im- 
practicable, such immediate supervision. 
This does not signify that because of 
that they cease to be Catholic and united 
to the Hierarchy. In relation to other 
groups Catholic Action must always con- 
sider itself, to repeat, as a point of con- 
tact for all active Catholics who are 
ready to collaborate in the apostolate of 
the Church. 

By divine institution this apostolate is 
hierarchical in nature, and is to find its 
collaborators from among those who are 
joined to the Church through the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Confirmation. 
“From this there derives a consequence, 
which is at the same time also a paternal 
admonition, not for the Catholic Action 
of one particular country, but for that of 
every country and every age. In its 
construction, it is true, it must adapt 
itself to the particular circumstances of 
each country; but in one point all its 
members must be alike: in thinking with 
the Church, in devotion to the cause of 
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the Church, in obedience to those whom 
the Holy Spirit has constituted as 
Bishops to rule the Church of God, and 
in filial submission to the Supreme 
Pastor, to whose solicitude Christ has 
confided His Church. And how could 


it be otherwise, since you, the members 
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of Catholic Action, form so to speak a 
unity with the Bishop and with the 
Pope?” Following upon these ringing 
words His Holiness imparted the apos- 
tolic each one of his 
“beloved sons and daughters’’, who were 
delegates to the Convention 


blessing to 
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Saints Are Made of Such 
As These 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“The seven-year-old in his physical growth is much like the six-year-old, 
but in his feelings and his attitude toward life he is a more mature little 


person. 


He has entered another phase of his development, so that his ex- 


perience in the second year in school will be on a different level from that of 


his first year. 


Both teacher and parents should be aware of his new growth 


needs so that they can be prepared to anticipate and understand them” 


(“These Are Your Children,” by Jenkins, Shacter, and Bauer; 


Scott, 


Foresman and Company, p. 62). 


~ 

‘| HE first days of September find 
a child of a little older growth entering 
the second grade. He is a veteran of one 
year, but he has not reached that con- 
fidence in himself that the casual ob- 
server may expect. True, he is a more 
mature little person, both in’ his feel- 
ings and his attitude towards life, than 
he was at six. This does not mean that 
he wants to experience new situations 
by himself. He still needs support, the 
understanding support and encourage- 
ment of his parents and his teacher. 
The long summer vacation has erased 
many of the concepts that seemed firmly 
fixed at the end of the first grade. He 
feels incapable because he fears that he 


lacks the maturity that is expected of 


him. His elders must be careful not 
to laugh at him and his little mistakes, 
or they will throw him back severely 
upon himself and sink him in the slough 
of shyness. He seems eager to start his 
schoolwork, but he is afraid he will be 
unable to do it; he fears he will not 
measure up to the expectations of his 
parents and his teacher. 

There is nothing startling about his 
physical growth, which continues at 
about the same rate as in the previous 


year. His physical development has 
given him better eye-hand codrdination, 
but we must not expect his eyes to be 
ready for long-continued close work. 
There is more agile and accurate use of 
the small muscles, and he is rapidly 
moving on mastery. 
Though he is full of energy, he tires 


towards — their 


easily, becomes restless and fidgety, and 
is often dreamy and absorbed. We dare 
call upon him for very little abstract 
thinking; successful learning is achieved 
through coérdinated activity. He dis- 
plays alertness in mastering the concept 
of numbers when he is taught how to do 
this through concrete objects. Cautious 
and self-critical, he is not satisfied with 
his own work, frequently insists upon 
making a new start, and is somewhat 
overanxious to do things well. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 


There is something of the sober and 
sedate adult in the seven-year-old, and 
less of the brashness that is character- 
istic of the six-year-old. In his reflective 
moments he appears to be aware of the 
old axiom of Socrates: ““An unexamined 
life is not worth living.” As a matter 
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of fact, he does spend many hours of 
effort in trying to relate his new experi- 
ences to the mass of old experiences of 
which he is aware. There are moments 
when parents and teachers are tempted 
to think that the seven-year-old is merely 
an intensification of the six-year-old, 
but the weight of evidence favors the 
conclusion that the older child is stead- 
ily advancing towards a higher level of 
maturity. 
plosive bipolarity is giving way to in- 
wardized consolidation. 

A healthy seven-year-old is full of 
vitality and energy. He may not be in 
continuous motion as he was a year 
earlier, and is frequently willing to spend 
time in quiet play. Perhaps he does not 
have as much drive during his waking 
hours as the six-year-old who is accus- 
The mother 


In the words of Gesell, ex- 


tomed to long naps daily. 
is aware of this, and if she detects a 
jaded look on his face she will insist 
that he take a rest or a nap. Often the 
teacher in the school gives him rest 
through a change of activity; on the 
playground she will insist that he bal- 
ance his active play with quieter activi- 
ties. In keeping with his penchant of in- 
dulging in periods of sober reflection, 
he gives some indication of greater re- 
spect for the rules of safety, but his 
abounding energy gives him tremendous 
drive in climbing, stunting, and jump- 
ing. He has outgrown his tricycle and 
looks forward to the day he will own a bi- 
cycle. In the meantime he must be 
satisfied with roller skates, a scooter, or 
a coaster wagon, and he will even jump 
rope if no girls are about. If some 
fortunate 
seven-year-old may offer himself as a 
candidate for Often 
the owner of a bicycle is the center and 
the captain of a group of small riders. 
Invariably this group or any other 
group of seven-year-olds long to show 
their prowess in climbing to the top of 


friend has a- bicycle, our 


riding lessons. 
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the jungle gym or to the higher reaches 
of a tree, a wall, or a neighboring roof. 
A teacher of the second grade told the 
writer that her group preferred to climb 
the retaining wall around the school- 
yard rather than the jungle gym. It 
is her further observation that manu- 
factured playground apparatus does not 
hold the attention of young children 
after the novelty has worn off. They 
prefer to play cowboys, cops and rob- 
bers, or the great American game of 
baseball. They do not play baseball 
well, but they play it earnestly and 
learn many human graces from. their 
participation in it. Baseball is a form 
of group play that can teach young 
children a great deal in the way of co- 
operating with the group, observing 
rules, taking turns, and working for the 
interests of a team or group. In cramped 
playground conditions baseball or even 
mushball may become a_ hazardous 
sport; school administrators have at 
times found it outlaw 
baseball because of the frequency of 
rather Sometimes 
somersaults are a favorite form of exer- 
cise, and if a trapeze is available the 
seven-year-old will not be content until 
he has mastered the simpler exercises 


necessary to 


serious accidents. 


on it. 


RESTLESSNESS AFFECTS THE 

CHILD’S MANNERS 

His drive for activity has a_ bad 
effect upon his table manners. He can- 
not content himself for long periods at 
the table. He becomes fidgety, must 
jump up frequently, and may ask to 
excused before the adults of the group 
have finished their meal. Teachers note 
that he shuffles his feet, moves his chair 
back and forth, and otherwise keeps 
himself in motion even while he is read- 
ing. The writing period will not do 
away with all activity ; 
many children squirm uneasily as they 


extraneous 
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write, rest the head on the unoccupied 
hand, and make odd grimaces at the 
writing surface. They hold the pen 
firmly, too firmly at times, and usually 
prefer cursive to manuscript. writing. 
Many youngsters try to sit still, but are 
not able to do so. Teachers and parents 
plan a program that allows for as much 
As we have noted, 
the seven-year-old’s power of abstract 
thinking is just beginning to develop; 
for effective learning he must be allowed 
to use his hands in making or exploring 
things. Painting, clay modeling, and 
the sandbox are sources of acceptable 
Dominoes and small tenpins 


activity as possible. 


activity. 
add zest to number work. 


GROWTH OF CHILD’S SENSE 
OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The teacher notes that her seven- 
year-old is improving in his respect for 
authority, his sense of responsibility, 
and his considerateness for the rights of 
others. By careful insistence his mother 
can bring him to a point where he con- 
sciously controls his drive for activity in 
deference to older persons with whom he 
is associated, but occasions in which he 
seems to act in a forward and willful 
manner will recur from time to time. 
Through lack of attention he does not 
hear when his mother calls him, unless 
she summons him in some unaccustomed 
manner—more sharply or more quietely. 
He often has no answer for questions ex- 
cept “I don’t know,” and will resist 
orders with the simple assertion that he 
does not feel like doing what is asked. 
If he is scolded for his willfulness, he 
may dash out of the room, saying: 
“You're mean.. . . Nobody is fair to 
me. ... [ll run away. ... You can't 
make me.” Sometimes his resistance to 
orders evolves into: “Why do I have 
to do that?” Even with his playmates 
he may express his resentment by threat- 
ening to quit the game and walk away. 
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tendency, when he is 


‘gather up his little blue 


He shows a 
thwarted, to 
dishes and go home.” He has been 
known to get even with his parents by 


packing his bag and leaving the house, 
but he does not go far. If his growing 
anger has no other object, he frequently 
turns it upon himself. In his difficulties 
with his siblings or other children, he 
may throw stones, or merely contradict 
and enter into verbal abuse. On the 
whole, however, he is more codperative 
than he was at six, and though he is 
highly competitive he can be brought to 
see the evil of unfair methods in games 
and in social contacts. He senses a meas- 
ure of responsibility for his own conduct; 
though he may cry at times, it is now 
usually because of some vexation with 
himself or because he is’ physically 
hurt. He wishes above all else to be 
liked, to be accepted, and he has come 
through experience to know the things 
that make him disliked or 
able. His most marked characteristic is 
a sensitivity to the feelings and the atti- 
tudes of both his peers and the adults of 
He yearns for the 


unaccept- 


his family group. 
approval of adults. It is tactless on 
the part of adults to show him they are 
skeptical about his stories of his own 
prowess and achievement. According 
to his own story, he is, for instance, a 
good ball player, but he fears failure in 
any attempt to duplicate his feats on the 
baseball diamond. 

Coupled with this dependence upon 
others is a strong drive towards inde- 
pendence. His frequent requests for 
help show great dependence upon his 
teacher or his parents for directions and 
reassurance. He is yearning more and 
more for the competence of adulthood, 
and wants to grow up and become part 
of the adult world, but at the same 
time he distrusts his own competence to 
do the things he aspires to do, and turns 


to the adults about him for advice and 
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A mere word of redirection or 
sufficient. 


counsel. 
encouragement is usually 
His teacher and parents should offer 
their help while carefully guarding 
against any infringement of the child’s 
independence. 


SECOND SCHOOL YEAR CRITICAL 
FOR CHARACTER FORMATION 


If parents have developed the correct 
spirit and attitude of independence in 
their child of seven, he will not resent 


returning to school at the beginning of 


his second year of formal schooling. 
At the end of the previous year his first 
grade teacher should have prepared him 
to make the big step into the second 
“get acquainted visits” 
If no better expedi- 


grade by a few 
to that grade room. 
ent offers, a joint picnic of the two 
grades at the end of the year will often 
suffice to orient the pupils. From the 
start the teacher of the second grade 
must know that seven-years-olds enter 
into a more personal relationship with 
perhaps do the 
She can 


their teacher than 
children of any other grade. 
be and should make herself a trusted 
guide, one whose lead they are willing 
to follow, one whose every word of ad- 
vice is accepted by the child now under 
her tutelage for the space of one year. 
She knows his faults and his failings, 
but is willing to work with him in spite 
of them. If the teacher were to repress 
the child and keep him under rigid 
discipline during this formative phase 
of his school career, she would crush his 
personality and impede his develop- 
ment. Nor is the teacher the only adult 
to whom the growing child now looks 
for guidance. The uncles and the aunts 
with whom he comes in contact are 
accepted by the child as his mentors. 
All of his guides should graciously over- 
look the fact that the seven-year-old 
finds it hard to take criticism from an 
adult, may shed tears when he deems 
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the criticism unfair, or may even blame 
the adult for the fault criticized. The 
child is ready for leadership and guid- 
ance, but it must be offered in a kindly, 
tactful manner with due regard for his 
extreme sensitiveness. 


SEVEN-YEAR-OLD SHOULD SHARE 
IN HOUSEHOLD CHORES 


Another important factor in his de- 
velopment is the sense of responsibility 
that begins to characterize the seven- 
year-old at this stage of his develop- 
ment. His parents should make him 
a participating member of the family 
group and assign him some of the house- 
hold responsibilities. In an agricultural 
society the household chores are shared 
by young children at a very early age. 
Seven is not too early an age to expect 
the child to take on certain routine 
chores; nature seems to make him re- 
sponsive at this point to the suggestion 
that he share according to his capacity 
in the household tasks. The seven-year- 
old can be taught not only to dress him- 
self but to make his bed and keep his 
room in order, to run errands, and to 
help with the numerous duties incident 
to the maintenance of a home. The 
mother who makes the child’s tasks 
fit into his plan of the day will win him 
easily to their performance. Experi- 
ence reveals that the seven-year-old is 
not so stubborn, contrary, and unpre- 
dictable as he was a year earlier. He 
or she wishes to get on well with both 
parents. While sensitive to any repri- 
mand by either parent, the child is 
now more responsive to suggestions from 
both father and mother. 
tain fretful periods of seeming rebellion 


Despite cer- 


against the family group, he is proud of 
his home and his family and will often 
boast of them. He is jealous of his 
place in the family group, but while he 
may demand a room of his own at about 
this stage, he is very willing to help 
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care for younger siblings, even to play 
with and protect a younger brother or 
sister very close to him in age. If the 
younger siblings fail to get along har- 
moniously, the tactful mother will sepa- 
rate them for a time. She will adjust 
complaints, and see to it that all privi- 
leges are distributed equitably. The 
teacher who deals with a large group 
has at times even more complicated ad- 
justments to make when groups or in- 
dividuals under her begin to bicker with 
one another, sometimes to quarrel 
bitterly over privileges and chores in 
the classroom. 


TAKES A MORE REALISTIC 

VIEW OF RECREATION 

The group play of the seven-year-old 
is similar in type to that which interested 
him a year earlier, but we note a de- 
mand on his part for more realism. He 
has a unique ability to spend many 
hours at his chosen task or recreation. 
At one time, playing the piano seems 
to interest him exclusively; at another, 
he is totally engrossed in his reading. 
Table games and jigsaw puzzles have 
strong holding power over him. He is 
a fair reader, displaying ability to glean 
the gist of a story without knowing all 
the words; he can read for hours with- 
out fatigue and, unless restricted, may 
become a “chain reader” of books that 
interest him (such as fairy tales and 
books about pets and animals, earth 
and nature), particularly if well illus- 
trated. Movies of adventure some- 
times suggest types of reading that 


appeal. Parents and teachers will 
guard seven-year-olds against radio 


programs and movies that disturb them 
subsequently, even in their sleep. Epi- 
sodes of detective work involving vio- 
lence (whether on radio or television), 
and mystery movies, sometimes even 
news programs, are types of material 
that should be stricken from the child’s 


list. Some latitude of choice on the part 
of the child is advisable, but the list 
from which he chooses should be care- 
fully selected. 

The seven-year-old’s increasing facil- 
ity in the use of language is noteworthy. 
He likes to talk, is capable of carrying 
on conversation, can tell a story neatly, 
and is able to express himself in defense 
of his rights. His parents and teacher 
should develop in him the library habit, 
interest him in good reading, and guard 
him against the modern mental dissipa- 
tion of comic books to which so many 
children of his age are addicted. His 
command of language makes it easy to 
interest him in excellent poems for chil- 
dren; the rhythm of verse has strong 
appeal and motivates the reading of 
poetry that he can understand. Despite 
the dissipation of comic books we feel 
that every child from seven onward can 
be drawn toward Stevenson’s “Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” and for the Catholic 
child there are available many fine 
anthologies of Catholic poetry. If the 
teacher draws the child to memorize 
some excellent poems, she has given him 
a mental set for the appreciation of 
beauty in words. 

In the course of the year the second- 
grade teacher will note that her seven- 
year-old is becoming a reasoning and a 
responsible being. It is possible to make 
definite plans with him and have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he will do 
his part in carrying them out. He is no 
longer the six-year-old that just can’t 
decide; he is capable of making a de- 
cision. This proof of his reasoning 
power is buttressed by the fact that the 
seven-year-old even changes his mind. 
Allin all, he is not a bad sort of fellow; 
he wants to be good, and he is quick to 
detect in others actions that do not con- 
form to accepted norms. He has learned 
to distinguish between selfish and altruis- 


tic actions. Conscience is awakening in 
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him, and he has at least a partial use of 


reason that enables him to put a moral 
stamp upon his own actions. 

But the teacher must remember that 
he is not yet an adult. His time con- 
cept is not well established, and he still 
great deal in the immediate 

“He may worry about being 


lives a 
present. 
late for school” (we read in ““These Are 
Your Children”), “but he cannot yet 
take full responsibility for getting there 
on time. He still dawdles and moves 
slowly as if time meant nothing. Some- 
times he will hurry up if he is told that 
he must leave for school—the dash into 
his clothes may be a sudden contrast to 
his dreamy dawdling.” 

HOME AND SCHOOL MUST INSTILL 

MORAL CONCEPTS 

It iscommonly conceded that the child 


comes to the use of reason at the age of 


seven. Ecclesiastical law presumes that 


the child when fully seven years of age 
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has attained the use of reason. This 
makes the eighth year of a child’s life a 
most important point in the develop- 
ment of moral ideals. It is the guidance 
and direction of reason that give moral 
The 
child of seven is presumed to be respon- 
sible for his own actions. The duty rests 


principles control over actions. 


upon home and school to instill into the 
seven-year-old’s mind moral concepts 
which will provide for him ideals of con- 
duct, together with attitudes of obliga- 
tion which require him to conform to 
these ideals. 

There is no nobler work than forming 
the character of children. But there is 
travail in the task. Discouragements 
loom large at times. The soul of the 
educand, even the little child, suffers 


from the ravages of original sin. He is 
stubborn, selfish, willful, disobedient. 


And yet he is one of the children Christ 
loved so “The the 
Gospel show clearly how special was that 
love for children which Christ: showed 
It was His de- 


much, pages of 


while He was on earth. 
light to be in their midst; He was wont 
to lay His hands on them; He embraced 
them, and He blessed them. At the 
same time He was not pleased when 
they were being driven away by the dis- 
ciples, whom He rebuked gravely with 
these words: ‘Let the little children 
come to Me, and do not hinder them, for 
of such is the kingdom of God.' It 
is clearly seen how highly He held their 


innocence and the open simplicity of 


their souls on that occasion when He 
called a little child to Him and said to 
the disciples: ‘Amen, I say to you, 
unless you turn and become like little 
children, you will not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven . And whoever 
receives one such little child for My sake, 
receives Me’’’? (Decree “Quam singu- 
lari,’ August 8, 1910). 


1 Mark,x.14. ? Matt., xviii. 3-5. 
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Questions ANsWerED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Suicide or Apparent Suicide? 


Questions: (1) May a soldier consider 
as an enemy one of his own countrymen 
and shoot him if he is going to give over 
very important information to the en- 
emy because of torture? 

(2) A soldier has on his person very 
important information which will help 
the enemy, and hundreds of soldiers may 
be killed because of the information. 
Can the soldier blow himself up with a 
grenade? 

(3) If a submarine can submerge it- 
self because it has very important in- 
formation, although it is morally certain 


that all on board will die, can the pilot of 


an airplane fly direct into an enemy bat- 
tleship to destroy it in order to save 
thousands of lives? 

INSOLITUS. 


{nswer: (1) The traitor soldier would 
seem to be equivalently attacking his 
country; therefore, he can be destroyed, 
as an enemy spy could, if there is no 
other way of preventing his harming the 
nation. 

(2) I would think that the soldier can 
throw the information he has on his per- 
son near him and then destroy it with a 
grenade; but to kill himself as a means 
of destroying the information, appears to 
be direct killing, and direct killing is jus- 
tifiable for no cause. 

(3) There is no doubt that the pilot 
of an army plane can fly directly into 
an enemy battleship in order to destroy 
it; for he does not destroy himself as a 
means of destroying the battleship, but 
in destroying the battleship, he indi- 
rectly destroys himself. 


Are **The Royal Neighbors”’ 
a Condemned Society? 

Question: I would appreciate an an- 
swer to the following question: Is the 
society known as the “Royal Neigh- 
bors” an affiliate of the Eastern Star? 
Out here in Wisconsin, in small towns 
such as Blankville, the “Royal Neigh- 
bors” are pretty numerous and Catholic 
women are often found in their ranks. 
| have an idea that this organization is 
an offshoot of Masonry. Am I right? 


A Voice From THE BADGER STATE. 


Answer: The sociely you inquire 
about, the “Royal Neighbors,” is not 
listed in the Encyclopedia of Secret So- 
cieties gotten out a generation ago by 
the late Arthur Preuss. I am_ told, 
though, that these same ladies are an af- 
filiate of ““The Modern Woodmen,” and 
this organization, as far as I know, is not 
a forbidden society. However, you can 
verify this alleged fact by inquiry on the 
spot; for if it is really a condemned so- 
ciety, Catholic members in good faith 
will be honest enough to tell the nature 
of the society. 


Divine Word Missionary in 
Philippines Takes Exception 
to Point 


Question: When I returned from vaca- 
tion I found the March issue of Tor 
HomiILetTic on my desk. One of the 
first items I have always been interested 
in is the “Questions Answered” Depart- 
ment. 


On page 564 you answer a question on 
“Biretta Resumed.” “The _ biretta 
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should not be resumed until the priest 
is out of sight of the Blessed Sacrament.” 
| should like to make a distinction be- 
tween the priest carrying the chalice and 
one who does not; | suppose that in 
the question the first case is meant (the 
priest is carrying the chalice). In this 
case, authors point out that the biretta 
is put on after the double genuflection, 
and the priest continues with head 
covered, 


(1) Aertnys, “Compendium Litur- 
gie Sacre” (Marietti, 1913), writes: 
“Transiens ante altare, ubi sacra Com- 
munio dispensatur; peracta genuflec- 
tione (i.e., utroque genu), sine mora 
surgit ac pergit....” In this case the 
author remarks: . Celebrans prius 
utrumque flectit genu, tum caput dete- 
git partem apertam bireti ad se vertens, 
adorat cum maxima inclinatione capitis, 
mox caput cooperit et surgit” (pp. 18 
19). 

(2) O'Connell, “The Celebration of 
Mass” (Bruce, 1914), states: “If the 
Celebrant is carrying the chalice, he 
does not uncover until he reaches the 


spot where he is to genuflect, then he 
kneels on both knees, uncovers, and 
either hands his biretta to the server or 
retains it. ... He bows, puts on the 
biretta, rises and proceeds on his way” 
(p. 323). 

(3) Laurence J. O'Connell, ‘The 
Book of Ceremonies” (Bruce, 1944), 
says: “In passing an altar at which 
the Blessed Sacrament is exposed, 
kneel, remove your biretta, make a 
medium body bow; then put on your 
biretta, rise and continue on your way” 
(p. 75). “If you pass an altar at which 
Holy Communion is distributed, make 
a double genuflection and rise immedi- 
ately” (p. 76). 

To the solution of “Votive Masses” 
(2) in the April issue, p. 662, I should 
like to add to “two feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary that may be celebrated as 
Votive Masses” that of the [Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, which too may be taken 
as Votive Mass of the Blessed Virgin. 
Cfr. Antonana, “Manual de Liturgia 
Sagrada” (Coculsa, Madrid, 1917, p. 
236). 
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On August 18, at the close of a fund-raising campaign for a new 
school, 710 parishioners of Holy Redeemer Church had subscribed 
$206,299 for an average gift of $290. There are still 418 prospective 
contributors to be heard from. 


This is further evidence that raising large sums of money in a 
parish is practicable—when it is done properly. 

When the pastor of Holy Redeemer Church decided to replace his 
school, built in 1907, he went about raising the money in the most 
efficient, most economical way there is. 

First, he consulted (at no cost to him) the fund-raising counsel 
that directs more Catholic campaigns than any other firm in the entire 
fund-raising field—Lawson Associates, Inc. 


Next, a survey was made (also without charge) on the 
basis of which we advised that between $175,000 and $200,000 
could be obtained. 


Then a Plan of Campaign, tailored to the specific needs 
of the parish, was drawn up and an experienced Lawson 
Associates Director was placed in charge. 


The result: The parish will have a new, modern school. 


Do you know an easier, more economical way to obtain 
funds for your parish needs? (Incidentally, we work only on 
a fixed-fee basis, never on a percentage of the goal or the 
amount pledged.) 







Why not let us tell you more about our services and our 
accomplishments for many Catholic parishes, high schools, 
colleges and hospitals? Write Dept. H6. 
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[ am sending you these remarks with 
my best regards and wishes for God’s 
blessings on your noble work. 

BerRNARD KLogsteER, S.V.D. 


Answer: The points are perfectly 
taken. And our missionary afar de- 
serves the thanks of every reader, and 
especially the gratitude of the nodding 
answerer. 


A Priest with Two Difficulties 
and a Request 


Questions: Your answer to “Agreeing 
but Wondering” (July Homimeric) in 
relation to “The Wife Is the Sinner 
Here” (February HomiLetic) got me 
confused. Of course, it must be my 
stupidity and not any fault of yours. 
Kindly give me a short “‘yes” or “‘no” 
answer to the question: is a husband al- 
lowed to have marriage intercourse with 
a wife who uses a diaphragm? My 
answer would be “no” for the same rea- 
son as a wife may not have intercourse 
with a husband who uses a condom. 
Why? Because as you state: “The 
Gasparri school of theologians has to be 
followed in practice; and that school 
holds that the essence of the conjugal 
act (wording mine) is penetration and 
semination in the vagina.” 


Now another question and that on 
Holy Scripture. Of course, we have to 
fall back on tradition and the infallible 
authority of the Church. But how ex- 
plain from a natural viewpoint that, in 
describing the Last Supper, Matthew 
and Mark do not mention the institution 
of the priesthood in the words of Our 
Lord: “Do this for a commemoration o 
Me.” Only Luke uses these words after 
the change of bread into the Body of 
Our Lord, and omits them after the 
change of wine into His Blood, which 
should have been the logical place. The 
only one who is explicit is St. Paul who 
was not present at the Last Supper. 
And yet our whole religion revolves 
around the priesthood. 

May I ask you for an article in the 
Homuetic for the guidance of us priests 
on modern courtship. Our early teen- 
age girls go out at night with their boy- 
friends unchaperoned, and even when 
there is no definite prospect of mar- 
riage. The boy brings the girl home way 
after midnight. A recent case in my 
parish, which I have from the father of 
the girl outside of sacramental confes- 
sion, is this. The boy brought the girl 
home, went into her room with her, had 
intercourse; and when pregnancy was 
the result of it, abortion was resorted 
to. 

WorriepD Priest. 
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Answers: (1) The practice of the 
Church in deciding impotency on the 
part of a woman, or consummation of 
the marriage on the part of the man, re- 
quires two facts only for presumptive 
potency: penetration of the vagina on 
the part of the man and semination in 
the vagina. The presence or absence of 
the post-vaginal organs on the part of 
the woman, in the practice of the Church 
pertains only to fecundity and not to 
potency. A woman beyond the child- 
bearing age is potent, but she is not 
fecund. 

(2) The Evangelists in writing their 
Gospels had in mind the instruction of 
the first Christians, and not writing a 
compendium of faith and morals. The 
latter was given by Our Lord in His in- 
structions and brought back to the mind 
of the Apostles by the Holy Spirit sent 
to preserve the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors (the Holy Father succeeds the 
Apostolic College in preserving the full- 
ness of the Saviour’s teachings in faith 
and morals from error). 

(3) Noarticle is needed to be written 
for the guidance of priests in the matter 
of company-keeping. To begin with, no 
couple are justified in keeping steady 
company, if marriage is remote, much 
less if marriage is not intended at all. 
Moral theologians have always held 
that company-keeping can be and often 
is a proximate occasion of mortal sin; 
accordingly, it cannot be indulged in 
except where there is an actual or virtual 
likelihood of marriage. And even then 
there must be actual or virtual chaper- 
onage; for the Holy Ghost warns us 
that our actions must be right not only 
before God, but also before men. Ac- 
cordingly, even engaged couples should 
conduct themselves under the gaze of 
the public, so that even their enemies 
will never be given the opportunity of 


charging them with anything unbe- 
coming. 
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Feasibility of Homes for 
Retired Priests? 


Such Homes Already Founded in 
Philadelphia.—Under the title of “*Feasi- 
bility of Such Priests’ Homes,” in your 
answer you asked another question: 
“What do secular priests think of the 
proposed venture, in either small num- 
bers or great numbers?” 

In answer to this question would 
you please inform Sacerpos that, under 
the direction of our late Cardinal and 
the late Msgr. Cavanaugh, the priests of 
Philadelphia have two homes. 

The first is known as the Villa St. 
Joseph, home for aged and infirm priests. 
This is located just outside the city, 
next to the Fitzgerald Mercy Hospital 
in Darby. For those who need medical 
attention, the staff of the Fitzgerald 
Mercy Hospital is at hand. Everything 
that Sacerpos speaks of is there, with 
the exception that the good Sisters take 
care of the household duties as is the 
case in our Seminary. The director is 
Rev. Joseph M. Gleason. 

For those whose illness is mental, we 
have the Villa St. John Baptist Vian- 
ney, located at Downingtown, Pennsyl- 
rania. This town is about half-way be- 
tween Philadelphia and Lancaster in the 
country. The director is Rev. John A. 
Barron. At present there are eight pa- 
tients, and the household and nursing 
duties are taken care of by four Sisters 
of Mercy. 

Should Sacerpos wish more informa- 
tion, | suggest that he write to the two 
Reverend Directors who would be de- 
lighted to aid him. 

PHILADELPHIA PRIEST. 


This Priest Concurs.—In reference to 
the “Questions Answered” Department 
August issue of the Homeric under 
“Feasibility of Such Priests Homes,” I 
should like to add my voice in agreement 
with the ideas expressed by SacerpDos. 








QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





More interest on the part of priests in 
the problems of priests can only be good 
and to the benefit of priests—all priests 
concerned. 

From a priestly point of view there is 
surely a need for homes such as Sacer- 
pos describes—for retired and perhaps 
convalescing priests, homes that would 
also be hospices for travelling priests. 
There is a Religious Order of priests and 
brothers in Canada—they came ori- 
ginally from France, | know them only 
as La Fraternité Sacerdotale—who are 
dedicated to the service and care of 
priests. They have a kind of Priests’ 
Camp at Lac Supérieur, eighty-five miles 
northwest of Montreal, where a group 


of friends and myself joined a number of 


Canadian priests in enjoying a wonder- 
ful vacation last vear. They also have a 
very fine up-to-date “home”—it does 
not have facilities for more than twelve 

for retired priests near Three Rivers. 
They have Exposition of the Blessed 


Sacrament half the day daily, and of 


course reservation of the Eucharist. 
Their spirit is just wonderful. They led 
me to believe they would like to estab- 
lish themselves in this country, and to 
establish places in all the big cities where 
priests might go to recreate on days off, 
or stop at when travelling. 

One statement of SacerRpos 
“As envisaged, the management would 


Was: 


be in the care of an association of dio- 


cesan priests dedicated to this type of 


work.” There is already a_ Religious 
Order dedicated to this type of work. 

l am not an “older priest,” but 
thought it might be helpful to call at- 
tention to La Fraternité Sacerdotale. 
Information could be obtained from 
Pére Directeur du Cenacle Notre Dame 
de la Paix, Lac Supérieur, County 
Terrebonne, P. Q., Canada. 

The “Questions Answered” feature is 
one article in each HomiLetic [ always 


read, and find most interesting. [I am 


ee Rogers B=»: 
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sure | am not unusual in this respect. 
BROOKLYN Priest. 


This Priest Is Gratefully Constructive.-— 
Thanks be to God for you, and for the 


priest who writes in the August issue of 


the Homimetic anent the subject “‘Feasi- 
bility of Such Priests’ Homes.” May 
we have more on this subject, please— 
and not mere talk, but some real action? 
Of course, the talk and discussion must 
precede the action. 

Though I am an assistant, I have been 
ordained almost two decades (we wait 

long time in Ohio for a_ pastorate). 
The problem of what will happen to me 
in my declining years has been often on 
my mind. The thought has been further 
agitated recently by the resignation of 
my former pastor, now a man of eighty- 
two, who has returned to live with his 
relatives. While they are well-inten- 
tioned relatives, | know that he is a man 
out of his element; back with the rela- 
tives whom he left so many years ago! 
Furthermore, under the present set-up, 
he is physically unable to offer Mass; 
he receives Holy Communion only once 
a week. It would seem that a man who 
has lived by the altar should not now be 
deprived of the fruit of the altar—Holy 
Communion daily; and of proximity to 
that altar where he could spend many 
hours. This is one instance. 

Surely, I do not wish to spend my last 
days away from our Eucharistic Lord. 
If God grants me those final days of de- 
tachment from all, I certainly hope that 
it will be possible for me to crawl more 
closely to Him. 
very sad cases in this locality—retired 
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There are a number of 


priests, some living in a few rooms, 
shoved away in some corner like dis- 


carded cars, a junk heap. The majority 
of them do not have sufficient funds 
saved to enable them to have the ordi- 
nary comforts of home life. Our diocese 
does give the infirm and aged priests 
$1000 annually; but unless they have 
money saved besides this, it is a problem 
to exist. 

These priests seem lost when they are 
away from the church and the altar; 
they find it difficult to readjust them- 
selves to family life, living with laymen 
again. What finer way to spend our last 
days than with our own brother-priests, 
where a chapel would be accessible—a 
where we could take our 
where we could aid 


good library, 
recreation together, 
each other to prepare for death? 

I agree heartily with the writer that it 
cannot be made compulsory. The only 
alternative my aged former pastor has is 
to go into a hospital room; but he is not 
sick enough for such confinement. A 
number of young priests have discussed 
this problem with me; most of them 
conclude with you that something ought 
to be done; but in the meantime nothing 
is being done. Some say that the 
bishops are not in favor of such an ar- 
rangement; that is difficult to under- 
stand when we know that most bishops 
have been zealous to care for the aged 
laity. Then why not the aged priests? 

Father, I have been praying and talk- 
ing about this; let’s get going—but for 
heaven's sake, let’s not confine it to one 
territory for the time being. Although 
I do think that each diocese should 
face the problem, I know that the laity 
are amazed to learn that so little is done 
for the security of aged priests. I am sure 
that there would be a helping hand given 
by any number of them if it was deemed 
advisable to further acquaint them. 

Here’s to you, Father, and God bless 


you richly. Onto Priest. 
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Have You Used These Films 
In Your Parish School? 


@ David Copperfield 

e@ A Tale of Two Cities 

e@ Mutiny on the Bounty 

e@ Drums Along the Mohawk 
@ Les Miserables 


Excerpts from features for use in the 
classroom. 
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Recent Pastoral Publications 


Fr. Lovasik did not intend his recent 
work to serve as a manual on ascetics; 
that is clear enough from the title.! 
But he gives valuable pointers and re- 
minders which have a way of arousing 
new convictions. Here and there a 
priest will find a sentence which could be 
the ground-bass theme for a_well-de- 
veloped sermon; and, of course, the new 
strength his arguments will acquire may 
react upon his own spirit. 

Diocesan priests could be frightened 
by the first chapter, Sanctily through 
Religious Profession; but it is Father 
Lovasik’s hope to appeal first to those 
who are striving for perfection by Re- 
ligious vows. The vows are a means to 
fulfill the precept of loving God with our 
whole being, and for some they are the 
ideal means. Still, there are elements in 
Religious life which no sincere Catholic 
may ignore. A Religious may indicate 
an effective way for all of us to hate sin 
or to look for the divine will, or to de- 
light in the love of God and strive for His 
glory. So, there is much for everyone in 
this first chapter. 

But the other chapters on becoming 
holy through the Holy Eucharist, 
through Prayer, through Love of Neigh- 
Mary will have a 
There 


bor and through 
thoroughly activating influence. 
are many old ideas in a new setting, and 
many inspiring ideas for those who are 
longing for the kingdom of God to be set 
up in their own hearts. There is an 
Appendix too, which includes a series of 


! Stepping Stones to Sanctily. By Lawrence 
G. Lovasik, $.V.D. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York City, 1951; 151 pages). 
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examinations on our state of spiritual 
progress and our determination to grow 
spiritually; these questions may be 
asked or answered in sermons with con- 
siderable profit, especially at evening 
devotions when our churches draw so 
many spiritual-minded people. 

The priest who finds himself often in 
the pulpit might try out his people on a 
few of these high points of spirituality. 
Many preachers report a remarkable 
surge of interest in these matters among 
the laity, and they find a growing in- 
terest in achieving higher levels. There 
is little doubt that many of our people, if 
guided, might follow their shepherds to 
the mountain pastures where the sun- 
light is brighter and the waters run more 
clearly. And very often a_ plodding 
sinner hastens his step away from sordid 
temptation if he is led far from the 
edge of the precipice. Everyone needs 
an ideal, for without vision all will 
perish, and what better ideal than the 
command of Christ that we love God 
with all our might? 
many valuable directions for those who 
would lead men to a higher life. 

It is often repeated that a mighty 
apologist, victor in many an argument. 
is famous for having said: “If you want 


Fr. Lawrence has 


them convinced, send them to me; but 
if you want them converted, send them 
to Francis de Sales!” Father J. M. 
Oesterreicher stepped across the chasm 
from Judaism to Catholicism, and he 
calls back to his people from a_ point 
where the gorge is narrow and the step 


not so terrifying. For the religious- 


2 Seeds of Hope. Five Sermons on_ the 
Mystery of Israel by the Rev. John M. Oes- 
terreicher (Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden 
Station, St. Louis 15, Mo.; 68 pages). 























Sequel to THE WHOLE CHRIST— 


THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE MYSTICAL BODY 


By 
EMILE MERSCH, S.J. 


Translated by Cyril Vollert, S.J., S.T.D. 


681 pages, $7.50 


We are entering upon a period of fuller understanding of what 
is called the mystical body of Christ, a study powerfully 
stimulated by the papal encyclical on the subject. The doc- 
trine is not new, for it is radically embodied in the teachings 
of Christ and repeatedly emphasized by St. Paul. But the 
wealth of its implications and conclusions is only now being 
explored. By the revived interest in the liturgy Catholics are 
recovering the understanding and feeling of corporate solidar- 
ity, appreciating better the character of “‘we” in the public 
prayers of the Church. The Theology of the Mystical Body 
answers the desire for a thorough treatment. 
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Toward the beginning of his researches into this subject, 
Father Mersch realized that he could not write the synthesis 
of speculative theology he envisaged until he had first made a 
thorough investigation of the mystical body as presented in 
Scripture and tradition. Patiently he set to work in 1920, and 
the fruit of his studies appeared in two volumes in 1933 (later 
translated into English under the title, The Whole Christ). 
This book, which immediately established him in the fore- 
front of modern theologians, was an ideal preparation for his 
main project, the theological synthesis of the doctrine of the 
mystical body. The manuscript of the latter was finished in 
1940, but could not be published until after the war. The 
present translation, The Theology of the Mystical Body was 
made from the second French edition, issued in 1946. 


Al your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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minded Jew his booklet of five sermons 
will be most attractive. There is an 
ancient mysticism in Father Oe6ester- 
reicher’s approach and hardly any post- 
Reformation apologetics or organiza- 
tional Catholicity, which would make 
the least possible appeal to Jews. 

The spirit of these sermons is worthy 
of careful study. It is a gentle beckoning 
from one who is unmistakably concerned 
for those he loves. It recalls no harsh 
recriminations, sets up no logic for ac- 
cusation, but leads, by the persuasion of 
divine truth in the Scriptures and the 
immense love of the Triune God, to a 
haven of The uninterrupted 
theme is fulfillment. That, a religious 
Jew can readily understand, for he is 
waiting, waiting, and even wondering; 
and if he is not in that frame of mind, he 
has practically despaired: hence the 
title, “Seeds of Hope.” 

Father Oesterreicher has inserted in 
his sermons a number of incidents which 
are very impressive and up-to-date. No 
better system has ever been devised than 
to attract people along a certain road 
of action by assuring them that others 
have gone by that way and found what 
they were seeking. The author under- 
stands the Jew and his needs, and all 
who would draw this people to its proper 
destiny and capture its magnificent 
spiritual potentiality must study the 
mysterious spirit by which it has thus 


peace. 


far survived. 
Joun C. SELNER, S.S., S.T.D. 


Religion and Morals 


Fr. W. R. Clark, O.P., presents the 
study of a thoroughly Catholic pattern 
for marriage, taken from lectures ori- 


ginally given by faculty members of 


Providence College.! The book con- 

1 One in Mind, in Heart, in Affections. Ed- 
ited by William R. Clark, O.P., Ph.D. (Provi- 
dence College Press, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land). 
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tains three lectures by priests on pre- 
paredness for marriage; one on home 
management by a Catholic couple, par- 
ents of a large family; one by a physi- 
cian presenting the medical facts and 
information necessary to this state in 
life. The last chapter is a summary by 
Fr. Clark, explaining the ceremonies and 
contract of marriage. 

Questions for review and discussion 
are appended to each chapter, with the 
exception of the lecture by the physician. 
In this case, questions which were asked 
from the floor and answered, are given 
in regular sequence. This manner of 
treatment makes it an ideal textbook for 
colleges, Cana conferences, and discus- 
sion groups. 

The physician, who for ethical rea- 
sons remains anonymous, is to be com- 
mended for his excellent presentation of 
Catholic teaching on this subject. How- 
ever, as one of the priests in his lecture 
points out, it is not so much an accumu- 
lation of facts that is needed as for Cath- 
olic couples to have the right attitude 
towards marriage, regarding it as a Sac- 
rament and therefore holy, complete in 
itself, by which they may help each 
other and their children to attain eter- 
nal salvation. 

The regular edition costs $2.25, but 
fortunately it is also published in a pa- 
per-cover edition at 50¢, thereby putting 
it within the financial reach of our young 
folks. 

Thoughtful interest in the unseen and 
unknown is rapidly increasing to-day, 
making Fr. de Jaegher’s book on mysti- 
cism both welcome and timely.? It 
contains various selections from the 
writings of about twenty mystics. These 
selections are introduced by brief bio- 
graphical notes and short bibliographies. 

We can surely learn much from these 

2 An Anthology of Mysticism. By Paul de 


Jaegher, S. J. (Newman Press, Westminster, 


Md.). 
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privileged Saints who tell of experiences 
which are interesting, profitable and im- 
portant to the rest of us. Love needs 
to grow, and contact with these ardent 
souls can easily warm our hearts and 
draw us closer to God. 

Fr. de Jaegher feels that the reason 
some genuinely religious people make 
little headway in the spiritual life is be- 
cause their knowledge of God is ab- 


stract. Knowledge of God must be 
lived—as the Saints lived it—with tell- 


ing effect on our minds, hearts, and ac- 
tions. Insufficiently conscious of God’s 
love, preoccupied with themselves and 
their struggles, people forget to lose 
themselves in God. Their love for Him 
is without conviction or 
The mystics teach us how to bring Al- 
mighty God down from His heavenly 
throne, to be tabernacled in our hearts. 
We learn from them interi- 
orly,”” to be so in accord with Our Lord 
that His boundless love becomes a real 


enthusiasm. 


to “see 


and living vibration of our own souls. 

It is to be regretted that this book is 
not more comprehensive. The subject 
is deserving of a more detailed interpre- 
tation. The author himself admits this. 
He makes claim only to a desire to sug- 
gest to those who have little or no knowl- 
edge of mysticism the beauties which lie 
hidden in mystical writings: to attract 
readers and encourage them to try the 
great mystics for themselves and so 
come to an increase of divine love. This 
book is recommended for those who 
claim that “‘the mystics are not for me.” 
Such persons will here taste of the won- 
ders unfolded for us in contemplative 
prayer. 

Thoroughly Franciscan in _ spirit, 
“Good Morning, Good People’’* is made 
up of retreat conferences for Religious, 
by a former editor of the St. Anthony 


3 Good Morning, Good People. By Hyacinth 
Blocker, O.F.M. (St. Francis Book Shop, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio). 
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THE Externals 
OF THE 


Catholic 
Church 


By Msgr. JOHN F. SULLIVAN 
Revised by Rev. JOHN F. O. LEARY 


The famous handbook of 
Catholic usage brought com- 
pletely up to date—incor- 
porating the many changes in 
the external aspects of the 
Church during the last three 
decades. 


“The instruction of converts 
and the deepening of knowl- 
edge of sacramentals in 
Catholic minds is best served 
through this really indispens- 
able book.’’—Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen. 


Fully illustrated by 
400 pages 
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By 


At last a book has been written which will help the teenager to 
understand the real meaning of everlasting life. COME THE END by 
Rev. T. C. Siekmann is written in language that is fully comprehensi- 
ble to teenagers. Through this book you can help them to find the 
answers to questions that they are wondering about for the first 
time. 


Here are the age-old teachings of the Church. By reading these 
truths, understanding them, and using them, the younger members of 
our complex modern society will find it easier to fight sin and save 
their souls. 


You will find COME THE END a valuable guide to aid in work 
among the younger members of the parish. Wherever priest and 
teenager meet, whether it be discussion class, Sodality meeting, or 
just a heart-to-heart talk, COME THE END will prove invaluable. 


PRICE, NET, $2.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Vessenger. It can be picked up and 
read at any time, as each chapter deals 
with an independent matter or virtue. 
While some chapters might better be 
used in private reading, for the most 
part, the practical, breezy style of the 
book lends itself admirably to refectory 
reading. 

The author cites four necessary vir- 
tues in the formation of the religious 
mind—joy in all created things, individu- 
ality, simplicity, and — brotherhood. 
An excellent summary of these virtues 
is given. 

Fr. Blocker intersperses sound teach- 
ing with anecdotes and bits of humor 
that are refreshing and stimulating. 
This is especially true when he writes 
about the temporal aspects of convent 
life. Letting the “‘chips fall where they 
may,” he does not hesitate to point out 
some feminine foibles found in convent 
life—the little things that mar the 
spiritual life of Superiors and those 
under their care. For this reason, some 
of the chapters may prove provocative, 
and there may be Sisters who will re- 
sent his frankness. However, no one 
can doubt the author’s sincerity. 

When presenting fundamental truths, 
humor is put aside and the reader is 
impressed with the lofty approach and 
handling of the subject. Typical of this 
treatment is the chapter on Holy Com- 
munion entitled ‘White Splendor.” 
The book is realistic, vital and written 
with downright common sense. The 
many quotations and bits of verse, 
gathered from a variety of sources, lend 
an attraction all their own. 

Cuarwes J. Catan, O.P. 


Recent Religious Works 


The late Bishop James Anthony 
Walsh, founder of Maryknoll, had a 
particular devotion to the Holy Spirit. 
In his lifetime he had placed over each 





ISAIAS: Man of Ideas 
By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 


In this work one of the greatest of the 
Old Dispensation prophets emerges from 
the mist of sternness and bleakness that 
has for centuries obscured the true char- 
acter of the man who dealt with many of 
the political problems and most of the 
politicians of his time. The author’s fresh 
and original approach should arouse in 
its readers the same lively interest which 
the heroes of the pre-Christian era have 
inspired in him. 


paper $1.25 cloth $2.25 


ALTER CHRISTUS 
By F. X. L’Hoir, S.J. 


Seventy-two meditations which will help 
priests achieve and maintain a deep sense 
of the greatness of their vocation, of their 
tremendous responsibility, and of their 
sacred obligation to be ever striving after 
greater holiness. These meditations are 
focused on the liturgical seasons and 
feasts. Alter Christus will prove ideal for 
the monthly day of recollection. 


paper $1.25 cloth $2.50 


SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS 
A Biographical Study 
By Angelus Walz, O.P. 
Translated by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 


The latest critical and synthetic presenta- 
tion of the whole life of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Father Walz sifts facts from 
fiction, records the evidence of the early 
sources and weighs the conclusions of 
later historians and biographers. The 
book contains a complete list of St. 
Thomas’ works, several famous illustra- 
tions, a brief survey of Thomistic litera- 
ture and appropriate maps. 

$3.50 


WATERS THAT GO SOFTLY 
Thoughts for the time of Retreat 
By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 


This is an indispensable handbook for 
those who prefer to make retreats in 
private. Based on the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius, it is divided into four weeks 
and considers consecutively the ‘Great 
Truths,’ and then the Joyful, Sorrowful 
and Glorious Mysteries of the Rosary. 


paper $1.25 cloth $2.50 
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of the main altars in his seminaries a 
small statue of a dove. He urged those 
under him to practise frequent prayer 
to the Holy Ghost. In his deathbed 
letter to the seminarians at Maryknoll, 
he advised them that he was leaving 
them to “the Holy Ghost, our light and 
strength.” 

Particular devotion to the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity has always 
been a mark of the true missionary voca- 
tion. The missioner knows how much 
his support depends upon the prompt- 


ings of the Holy Ghost in the hearts of 


the people at home. He knows, too, 
that whatever spiritual 
accomplishes in the mission field will be 
chiefly due to the movements of grace 
that the Spirit stirs in the hearts of the 
people in a mission territory. In short, 
the missioner’s daily life is a prayer to 
the Holy Spirit to come and renew the 
face of the earth. 


success he 


It is not surprising, then, that we 
find a member of one of the Church’s 
great mission societies producing an out- 
standing and very complete volume on 
the Holy Spirit. Fr. Buskupek is a 
member of the Society of the Divine 
Word, and his book “Come Creator 
Spirit”! is excellent and worthy of wide 
circulation. This book does not pre- 
tend to be a dogmatic treatise on the 
Holy Ghost, but it is intended to present 
thoughts and reflections “‘on the part 
which the Holy Spirit has in Christian 
life, its beginning and growth, its obliga- 
tions and hardships, its greatness and 
inspiration, its hopes and final consum- 
mation in heavenly glory.” 

Fr. Biskupek points out that the chaos 
and misery found in our materialistic 
world can only be transformed by God, 


1 Come Creator Spirit. By Rev. A. Bisku- 
pek, S.V.D. (Mission Press, Techny, IIl., 341 
pp.). 





Successful Fund Raising 


Are you located in a community where it is diffi- 
cult to secure enough funds to enable you to 
accomplish the things which you would like to do? 
If so, it will probably encourage you to know that 
practically every one of the successful Catholic 
welfareforganizations was once in the same posi- 
tion. 


Urgent Appeals Preferred 


These forward-facing priests knew that most good 
Catholics would rather support an out-of-town 
cause which was URGENT than a local one where 
the need wasn’t so great. So, instead of merely 
hoping for the things they wanted, they decided to 
transform this hope into cash by bringing their 
problem to the attention of Catholics in other 
sections of the country. 


A Quarter - Million Catholics 


You can do the same thing by soliciting the sup- 
port of some of the 250,000 Catholic men and 
women whose names appear on our master card 
files. For best results, these have been divided 
into eight groups, such as—wealthy widows— 
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plan. A copy is yours for the asking. It's 
gratis, of course. References—THE OFFICIAL 
CATHOLIC DIRECTORY. 
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particularly by the Spirit of God, the 
Creator Spirit. Therefore, he reasons, 
the Holy Ghost must be given a more 
prominent position in the field of Catho- 
lic Action, and that the faithful must 
have their devotional life to the Holy 
Spirit increased. He reminds his readers 
of the command of Leo XIIT that ‘all 
preachers and those having the care of 
souls should remember that it is their 
duty to instruct their people more dili- 
gently and more fully about the Holy 
Spirit.” 
“Come carries 


Creator Spirit” oul 


this exhortation of Leo XIII admirably. 


Through the medium of liturgical and 
scriptural quotations, hymns, Mass 
prayers, the Sacraments, novenas, and 


private prayers, Fr. Biskupek shows the 
need of devotion to the Holy Spirit, and 
the which that 
should be carried out. He also paints a 


manner in devotion 


beautiful picture of the power and glory 


of the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. The very first verse of the 
first chapter of the Book of Genesis tells 
of the coming of the Holy Spirit into the 
world. If we are to render the Holy 
Spirit His due, we must pray daily so 
that, in the words of the Venerable 
Arnold Janssen, Founder of the Divine 
Word Society, “the darkness of sin and 
the night of heathenism may vanish be- 
fore the light of the Word, and the Spirit 
of grace and the Heart of Jesus may live 
in the hearts of men.’ 


Avsert J. Nevins, M.M. 


English and Irish Publications 

American readers will be particularly 
interested in the reminiscences of his 
American tour by Abbot Upson of 
Prinknash. Published by Sands, the 
title is “Movies and Monasteries in 
U.S.A.” Here is a sample anecdote: 
“Amongst young people there is a re- 
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sentment of authority, all authority, 
which, even if not expressed openly, in- 
cludes deep down an antagonism to the 
authority of the Church. <A girl with a 
good Catholic and cultural background 
was being remonstrated with about this 
sort of thing, and the principle of au- 
thority put before She 
listened quietly, and when the admoni- 
tion was finished she said: ‘I am White, 
1 am American, and [ am twenty-one!’ 
This she considered to be an unanswer- 


clearly her. 


able argument against all control of her 
personal freedom.” 

A new biography by Professor Denis 
Gwynn is always assured of a warm wel- 
come, but when his subject is “Cardinal 
Wiseman” the welcome is certain to be 
doubly enthusiastic. It is true this is a 
re-editing of a former biography, but so 
much revision has been undertaken and 
material added that it 
deserves the adjective From 
start to finish the story is gripping. 


so much new 


‘ 


‘new.’ 


Wiseman lives again as the author’s 
facile pen traces his career from Seville 
to Waterford, from London to Rome, 
from Rome to London. A reading of 
this grand book cannot fail to be an in- 
Wise- 


man’s main concern was the conversion 


spiration to greater priestly zeal. 
of his country—but, oh, how he was 
frustrated! The publishers are Burns, 
Oates. 

Messrs. Allen and Unwin have pub- 
lished a beautifully illustrated account 
of “St. Francis in Italian Painting” by 
George Kaftal, and it is interesting to 
compare it with Edward Hutton’s study 
of “The Cosmati,” the Roman marble 
workers of the 12th and 13th centuries, 
which Kegan Paul have brought out. 
Lovers of Italy will welcome both books. 

It is good to be able to welcome from 
the Dublin house of Dully a new, com- 
pletely revised edition of O’ Kane’s ever 
popular “‘“Notes on the Rubrics of the 
Taylor has 


Roman Missal.” Geoffrey 
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edited a substantial collection from the 
“Trish Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century” (Kegan Paul). Those 
who like poetry may also want “Selected 
Poems” by Robert Farren (Sheed & 
Ward) and “Wind over the Bog” by 
Elizabeth Brennan (Metropolitan Pub- 
lishing Co. Treland). 


writings of 


The famous books of apologetics by 
the late Archbishop Sheehan have now 
been supplemented by a_ third part, 
‘Catholic Morality,” by Dr. Bernard 
Kelly, C.S.Sp._ It 
mendation to say that the series has lost 
nothing of excellence by this addition. 

A new study by David Knowles called 
“The Episcopal Colleagues of Arch- 
bishop Thomas Becket’ will also be par- 
ticularly welcomed by the historian. It 


is sufficient recom- 


is a scholarly work, important because 


it deals in great detail with the attitude of 


the British bishops towards the contro- 
versy between Henry IT and St. Thomas. 
The Cambridge University Press is re- 
sponsible for the publication. 

Yet another valuable historical study, 
work full of interest, is Father 
Fergal MeGrath’s classic, “Newman’s 
Idea and Reality.” The 


learned author brings to light much new 


a large 
University : 


material in his 538 pages, and he is to be 
thanked for providing a useful index. 
Longmans are the publishers. 

Belloc 
Belloc,” 
poetry published in honor of the great 
Catholic’s eightieth birthday by Rupert 
Hart-Davis. The compiler is W. N. 
Roughead. hitherto 
unpublished photographs, and what a 
feast of reading! 

Once again the Capuchin Annual is on 
the market, this being its twentieth 


“Hilaire 


an anthology of his prose and 


fans will rejoice in 


There are three 


issue. It is sufficient to say that the 
recognized high standard of previous 


annuals has been more than maintained. 
Doctor Halliday Sutherland’s book, 
“Control of Life,” is perhaps the best- 





ONE 


AND HOLY 
by Karl Adam 


This is the first work published since 
the war by the author of The Spirit 
of Catholicism. It is, in effect, a dis- 
cussion of the possibility of reunion 
between Catholics and Protestants, 
but it begins unusually but sensibl y— 
in a historical examination of how 
the breach came about in the first 
place. He finds a large part of the 
cause in the open scandals afflicting 
the Church, dimming the mark of 
Holiness. The unity of Christendom 
was lost through the action of men 
who thought Holiness had been lost. 

There follows an examination of 
the major Reformation doctrines— 
as they were in Luther and as with 
the passage of time they became in 
his successors—to show just what of 
Catholicism is in them and how easily 
they might be brought to absorb 
more. 

Karl Adam's conclusion 
optimistic, but on 
hopeless either. 


ADVENT 
by Jean Danielou, S.J. 


Not on the pre-Christmas season but 
on the general work of preparing 
men for Christ, and all that is involved 
in their conversion. The sanctifica- 
tion of each man, like the conversion 
of a nation, follows a pattern, Father 
Danielou says and can only be 
understood in relation to the Cross. 


$2.50 


is not 
reflection not 


$2.00 


There is more about both these books 
in the current issue of Sheed & 
Ward's OWN TRUMPET—Harriet 
MacGill will send it to you free and 
postpaid on request. 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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known and most authoritative volume 
dealing with the ethics of birth-preven- 
tion and the use of the “safe period.” A 
new edition has now appeared, including 
a penetrating review of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Population 
by Dr. Henry Newsholme. The pub- 
lishers are Burns, Oates. 

Father Henry Davis, S.J., the re- 
nowned author of four volumes of Moral 
and Pastoral Theology, has brought out 
a booklet on “Artificial Human Fecun- 
dation,” published by Sheed and Ward. 
The universally accepted authority of 
the author ought to be sufficient recom- 
mendation for this opusculum. 

The Earl of Wicklow has himself 
translated Canon Jacques Leclerceq’s es- 
say on “Marriage, A Great Sacrament,” 
and it is published by his own firm, 
Clonmore and Reynolds of Dublin. 
This is a smaller edition of a similar work 
by the same author already in circula- 
tion, and, because of its clarity, it should 
have a wide appeal. Priests will find it 
useful for instructional purposes and it 
can be safely recommended to husbands, 
wives and those who are preparing for 
marriage. 

Father Alexander Jones, who is Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture at the Liver- 
pool Diocesan Seminary, Upholland, has 
rendered a great service by bringing out 
in book form the articles that were so 
popular when they appeared in The 
Catholic Gazelle. In them knotty 
passages of Scripture are interpreted for 
the lay reader. Here we find excellent 
essays on such problems as the big fish 
of Jonas, problems of Creation, the 
place of the Jews, and so on. The style 
is uniquely personal and often very 
humorous. The publishers are Sheed 
and Ward, and the title of the book, 
“Unless Some Man Show Me.” 

The relationship between Faith and 
Reason is always something of a prob- 
lem, especially for the uninstructed. 
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That is why Father John Coventry’s es- 
say, “Faith Seeks Understanding,” pub- 
lished by Sheed and Ward, is likely to 
prove very popular indeed. A difficult 
subject treated with the utmost 
clarity and readableness. 

Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B., has 
written yet another series of short es- 
says, published by Sheed and Ward, on 
all kinds of subjects with a bearing on 
the spiritual life ranging from choosing a 
wife to self-pity. Ideal for priests and 
nuns who have to give talks to con- 
fraternities, etc. 


IS 


The author preserves 
his own inimitable liveliness through- 
out. 

One is pleased to see in the stores two 
works having reference to St. Thomas 
More. The first is a new edition of his 
own lovely “*Dialogue of Comfort against 
Tribulation,” transcribed from the 1557 
edition, with modern spelling and punc- 
tuation. Sheed and Ward are the pub- 


lishers. The second is “The Lyfe of Syr 
Thomas More by Ro:Ba:” edited by 
Elsie Vaughan Hitchcock and Msgr. 
Hallett, with additional notes (and 
very full they are) by Prof. A. W. Reed. 
It is one of three Tudor lives of the 
martyred Lord Chancellor, and has been 
collated from eight existing manuscripts 
for the Early English Text Society. It 
is a very large book, beautifully pro- 
duced by the Oxford University Press. 
A treasure in any library. 

Fans of Graham Greene may like to 
obtain “The Art of Graham Greene”’ by 
Kenneth Allott and Miriam Farris, pub- 
lished by Hamish Hamilton. They will 
find it interesting, but the reader who is 
primarily concerned with the theological 
implications of Greene’s work will prob- 
ably conclude that the authors have 
been altogether too naive and super- 
ficial. 

Francis J. Rretey, C.M.S. 
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